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The striking frontispiece of this issue of ADULT TEACHER 
reminds us of the grim reality of Good Friday. The bold picture 
on the front cover brings the message of the bright hope of 
Easter. . . . Doris P. Dennison makes some good suggestions 
in her article, “Exploring Needs of Adult Classes.” . .. In 
“The Co-operative Movement,” Jerry Voorhis looks at co- 
operatives in the light of Christian ideals. Classes using Learning 
for Life will find that article helpful with the April unit... . 
An article on personal religion will be found in Lynn J. 
Radcliffe’s “The Art of Intercessory Prayer.” This article can 
be used as additional resource material with the International 


Lesson Series for April 4. 


In the light of world problems, “The United Nations and the 
H-Bomb” by Estes Kefauver, is timely and gives us food for 
thought and incentive for action. . . . Teachers who use the 
Adult Bible Course will find Donald T. Rowlingson’s article, 
“The Effect of the Bible on Language,” helpful in teaching 
the lesson for April 25. ... Classes seeking additional material 
for use in discussions will find ideas in “Informal Discussions” 
on page 48 and the third cover. 


The International Lesson Series closes the unit on “Facing the 
Cross,” has a unit on “The Crucifixion and Resurrection,” and 
begins a unit on “Prophetic Religion in Politics.” .. . The 
Adult Bible Course concludes the unit, “From Luther to Wes- 
ley,”’ and begins a unit on “The Bible in Modern Culture.” 


(Cover photograph from Ewing Galloway.) 
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O come and mourn with me awhile; 
O come ye to the Saviour’s side; 

O come, together let us mourn; 
Jesus, our Lord, is crucified! 





Chester Warren Quiraby 


O love of God! O sin of man! 
In this dread act your strength is tried; 
And victory remains with love: 


Jesus, our Lord, is crucified! 
—Frederick W. Faber 











This article provides supplementary material for 
the study of “Co-operatives in a Mixed Economy,” 
published in the April-June, 1954, issue of Learn- 
ing for Life. 


No MAN-MADE ECONOMIC SYSTEM or or- 
ganization of society can claim that it is ordained 
by God. Only the full expression of the brother- 
hood of man and the kingdom of God as set forth 
in the Gospels can be said to be a fulfillment of the 
will of God in human life. The best that can be 
said, therefore, of human institutions is that they 
are steppingstones rather than roadblocks in the 
path of man’s struggle toward a society more and 
more nearly in accordance with God’s will. 
Jesus taught us in the second of the great com- 
mandments: “You shall love your neighbor as 
yourself.” He taught us that all men and women 
are equal in the sight of God. He charged us that 
we bear one another’s burdens. Since God is our 
Father, he bade us act as brothers. From the Chris- 
tian viewpoint, therefore, institutions which en- 
courage relationships of mutual helpfulness, un- 
derstanding, and concern for one another are good 
institutions. 
How, then, should co-operatives be judged in 
the light of Christian ideals and objectives? 
Co-operatives are groups of people, voluntarily 
organized to meet some common need at cost. Co- 
operatives are businesses capitalized, controlled, 
and owned by the people whose needs for goods 
or services they endeavor to supply. For obvious 
reasons, they are nonprofit businesses since there 
is no sense in making a profit at one’s own expense. 
Like all-other human institutions, co-operatives 
fall far short of perfection. Their operations are 
hampered by jealousy, selfishness, incompetence, 
and lack of vision as much perhaps as is the case 
with any other type of economic organization. 
But the principles of the co-operative movement 
are good in the eyes of Christian judgment. 
The first such principle is open membership. The 
staff of one co-operative store in a large American 
city is composed of people of thirteen different na- 
tionalities and races. Membership meetings of co- 
operatives can and frequently do bring together 
for the transaction of their business, people of 
many races, creeds, and kinds. If a family has need 
for credit, it can join a credit union by buying a 
five-dollar share. If a family has need for health 
services, it can subscribe to a co-operative prepay- 


1 Mr. Voorhis is executive secretary of The Co-operative League. 
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ment health plan. Southern farmers, white and 
Negro alike, market their crops together and buy 
their farm supplies together through co-operatives 
they jointly own. There are exceptions, but they 
only prove the rule that the bond between co- 
operative member-owners is one of common hu- 
man need. Such a bond can unite all types and 
kinds of people in working together. This it seems 
is a practical expression of the Christian princi- 
ple of brotherhood. 

The second co-operative principle is democratic 
control. Thus, it is people who count in co-opera- 
tives rather than dollars. Each member-owner is 
entitled to one vote on all decisions, and no more 
than one. The basic principle of democracy which 
gives every American citizen one vote, and only 
one, in political elections is thus carried over into 
the control of business enterprises by co-opera- 
tives. From the Christian standpoint, human souls 
are much more important than material posses- 
sions. 

The third principle of co-operation is limited re- 
turn on capital. This means that in a co-operative, 
capital is hired to serve the needs of people at a 
fair but limited rate of interest. The purpose of 
the business is not to pay large dividends on in- 
vested money, but to supply people with goods and 
services at the lowest net cost which is consistent 
with fair dealing. 

The fourth principle follows logically. It is the 
principle of the patronage refund. This is the co- 
operatives’ way of achieving a nonprofit operation 
for the benefit of its patron-owners. It was called 
by the great British Prime Minister, William E. 
Gladstone, “the greatest economic discovery of our 
times.” In other businesses the net profits are 
divided among the stockholders in proportion to 
the amount of stock they hold. In a co-operative 
this money does not belong to the business but to 
the people who have made the business possible— 
that is, its customers. Each of them accordingly 
receives the same percentage of net earnings as 
his patronage bears to the total amount of patron- 
age in any accounting period. The more the family 
has spent at the co-operative, the greater will be 
its share of the patronage refund. 

In one medium-sized American city the patron- 
age refunds for the year were recently paid by the 
co-operative at a time when unemployment had 
begun to affect the income of many workers. The 
refund was 2.7 per cent. This may sound small. 
But what it meant was that a family whose bread- 
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winner had just lost his job received from the 
co-operative an amount equal to a little over one 
week’s normal expenditures. 

A typical farmers’ co-operative computed on its 
twenty-fifth anniversary that it had paid back, 
during that twenty-five year period, more than 
one million dollars in patronage refunds on pur- 
chases of feed, fertilizer, petroleum products, and 
other supplies. This was money placed back into 
the income of those farm families to be spent up 
and down the town’s Main Street. Without the co- 
operative that million dollars would probably, 
most of it, have been drawn out of that local 
community to increase the earnings of nationally 
operating businesses. Here again, it would seem, 
we have a practical application of Christian ideals. 
From the Christian point of view, the purpose of 
man’s economic activity is the worthy one of meet- 
ing as fully as possible the material needs of God’s 
children. Co-operative methods kelp the co-opera- 
tive member and patron meet his family’s needs 
more fully than would otherwise be possible. 

There is, from the Christian viewpoint, a still 
deeper consideration. We find it in the central 
motivation and attitude which people must take 
if they are to be good and understanding co- 
operative members. Co-operatives come into being 
and continue to exist because groups of people 
say to themselves something like this: “None of 
us. can successfully meet our own needs unless 
our neighbors’ needs are met too.” This is what 
farmers said, in effect, when they decided to 
form rural electric co-operatives. And they were 
right. It was economically impossible to build 
individual electric lines to single farms; but 
when the common need was organized, it became 
altogether practical to build electric systems to 
serve all the farmers in a given area. 

Another example is found in the problem of 
paying for excellent but sometimes very expen- 





sive medical care. Few families can afford all 
the specialty services that are required for serious 
illness. Consequently, many rural areas and poor- 
er communities have fewer doctors than they 
need, and they lack modern health facilities. 

However, if the co-operative motivation and 
attitude are applied, these nrublems can be solved. 
For if a large enough number of families are 
willing to say “none of us can meet our need for 
the doctors’ care unless our neighbors’ needs are 
also met,” and if they will proceed to organize a 
co-operative prepayment health plan, then all 
of them can afford to pay for modern specialized 
medical care. Then the specialists in = group of 
doctors will have enough assured work to sus- 
tain them. Then hospitals and clinics can be built. 
But these things become possible only when 
enough families become sufficiently aware of the 
risks and hazards of ill health to pay a modest 
amount each month into a fund to pay for the 
care of those who need it. 

Such a sharing of life’s problems and such an 
identification of one’s own needs with those of 
others comes close to an application of the second 
great commandment to everyday problems. 

Neither partnerships, nor corporations, nor pub- 
licly owned businesses—not even co-operatives 
—can be called “Christian institutions.” Only the 
church can properly be so designated. By no 
means are all members of co-operatives devout 
Christians. Some of them do not even profess 
Christian belief. But two things at least are true: 

1. No co-operative can be successful unless a 
certain proportion of its members understand and 
are devoted to the central idea of mutual aid. 

2. The experience of active participation in a 
co-operative helps develop among people the re- 
lationship of mutual helpfulness, understanding, 
and concern for one another upon which a 
thoroughly Christian society could be built. 





Consumers’ co-operatives represent one type of business endeavor frequently organized in a co-operative manner. 
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Exploring Needs 
in Adult Classes 


‘THE PRIMARY CONCERN of every able 
leader of an adult group or teacher of an adult 
class, is people. The consecrated teacher, the skill- 
ful leader, is concerned with what happens to 
the person rather than how much he covers in 
a book. This deep concern for the development 
of the individual leads the teacher from time to 
time to ask himself, Is this resource we are using 
most effective for the needs of the people in my 
group? Numbers of groups of adults in the church 
who had accepted the International Lesson Series 
as their basic resource material recently have 
chosen to use the Adult Bible Course. Likewise, 
a number of groups that use the International 
Lesson Series consistently often find the discus- 
sions in Learning for Life interesting and heipful. 

Groups that are interested in selecting their own 
courses of study find that two different types of 
interest finders are useful. The one type may be 
a list of courses of study. This may be made up 
from the lists of courses or units available in the 
several series for adults. An interest indicator 
might look like this: 
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| 
The Bible in Modern 
Culture 


Practical Use of 
the Bible 


The Bible in the | 
Church in America | 


Co-operatives in a 
Mixed Economy 


They Say | | | 
Prophetic Religion | Z | 
in Politics | | | 
Growth in Christian | 
Living 
Christian Families in | 


a Troubled World | 











Another type of interest indicator may use ques- 
tions such as these: 


To what extent does the Bible affect modern 
culture? 

How has the Bible affected American life? 

How can I identify propaganda? 
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How can I use the Bible for guidance and in- 
spiration? 
How may I grow as a Christian? 


When a group has answered questions such 
as these, checked and tabulated them, the next 
problem is to select courses that will be effective. 
Let us suppose that the first and third questions 
above were rated highest. 

In this case the following courses would be 
selected: 


The Bible in the Church in America. Adult Bible 
Course, Unit VII, June 27-August 18, 1954. 
Adult Student. 


They Say. Learning for Life, June, 1954 (LL-13) 


Another procedure for finding out the interests 
of adults is simply through discussion and agree- 
ment within the group. Such a group may have 
in their hands the booklet, Brace Up Your Minds, 
which lists the adult study courses for a twelve- 
month period. They may thumb through this and 
discuss a few units, finally agreeing upon those 
that they wish to study during the year. Such a 
group might come up with an outline similar to 
this: 


Co-operatives in a Mixed Economy. Learning for 
Life, April, 1954 (LL-13) 

Christian Families in a Troubled World. Informal 
Study Materials for Parents, The Christian 
Home, May, 1954 

Practical Use of the Bible. Adult Bible Course, 
Adult Student, May 30-June 20, 1954 

Our Moral Challenge. Learning for Life, July- 
September, 1954 (LL-14) 


Other units from the various series as the inter- 
est develops. 


FROM THE TEACHER'S PoINtT OF VIEW 


Numbers of teachers favor some way of deter- 
mining the interests of the group and selecting 
resources that meet the emerging interests. 
Leaders who favor such a procedure feel confi- 
dent that they will be able to guide the group 
in these various studies. Some, however, feel 
that the undertaking of such a wide range of 
interests is too great for them. 

When we have discussed this procedure with 
teachers of adult classes in district and confer- 





1 Miss Dennison is a staff member of the Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, Division of the Local Church, General Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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those interests is a stimulating experience. 


ence meetings, persons sometimes say: “I never 
could teach such a range of subjects.” Occasional- 
ly there is a teacher who feels that he has special- 
ized in one area, such as an interpretation of the 
International Lesson Series. He may feel that 
if the group selects another series it reflects on 
his ability to interpret the International Lesson 
Series effectively. 

What can the teacher do to help such a pro- 
cedure to be used effectively in the church? Here 
are some suggestions: 

Each teacher may become something of a 
specialist in one, two, or three areas. Suppose 
you are a leader in a church, an effective teacher, 
using International Lesson Series through the 
years. Perhaps you have two or three major in- 
terests. Suppose that you find the Old Testament 
studies particularly interesting. Perhaps you 
have done a great deal of study and reading in 
that area. Suppose, also, that you have been par- 
ticularly interested in world problems, that is, 
the Christian interpretation of our responsibility 
in today’s world. Suppose, also, you have had an 
interest in the area of Christian faith and experi- 
ence. In that case, you might develop three ma- 
jor interests, namely, Old Testament, world re- 
lations, Christian faith and experience. You, 
then, would be available as a teacher when groups 
wish to use resources in these areas. 


Large or small, an adult class will find that a discussion 


of interests and the use of courses of study based on 


Another procedure that is used in churches is 
to enlist a large number of teachers, each of whom 
is something of a specialist in his field. In this 
case. a person is asked to teach one course for a 
period of the term of the unit, whether it is for 
six weeks, twelve weeks, or a longer period. Per- 
sons who may be engaged to serve as specialists 
may be found in groups such as these—public- 
school teachers, attorneys, county-court judges, 
business and civic leaders. 


EXPLORING LOCAL SITUATIONS 


In some situations groups go beyond selecting 
courses of study and really explore needs within 
the church or within the community before they 
determine what their major area of study will be 
during the year. Such a plan has been developed 
in informal discussion groups. During the periods 
preceding national elections, numbers of groups 
throughout the country, either in forums or Sun- 
day-morning classes, study national issues and 
the Christian interpretation of one’s responsi- 
bility in relation to these issues. These groups are 
not political pressure groups. They do not sup- 
port one party as against another. What they do 
is to explore the positions, as nearly as possible, 
of the different political groups and candidates 
in order that they might clarify their own think- 
ing and be able to act as responsible Christian 
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citizens. Such a curriculum can be developed in 
the church with adequate research. 

In a small church such interests may emerge 
in a very natural way, providing there is the 
feeling that there are capable resource leaders 
to guide groups in further exploration. Many 
groups in our churches shy from the idea of in- 
formal study because they fear that they do not 
have adequate leadership. In most of our com- 
munities, however, there are persons who would 
assume the leadership if they were challenged 
with the opportunity of guiding a group in a 
study of their Christian responsibility in a given 
issue. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE GROUPS 


A further question arises relative to the com- 
position of the groups. Shall a group remain 
as a fellowship, that is, a class continuing as an 
organized body of people electing either to study 
various courses throughout the year or to explore 
various community problems? Or, shall a number 
of courses be set up with persons having the 
opportunity of selecting the course of study? 
Either plan has its advantages. Let us look at 
them. 

A group remains intact and determines its own 
areas of study. 

Values: 

Fellowship is maintained throughout the year. 

Group understanding is developed. 

Leadership is developed as different ones serve 
throughout the year. 

Groups select courses offered, thus changing in 
membership from term to term. 

People have opportunity to get acquainted with 
one another. 

People have opportunity to meet different lead- 
ers. 

Variety tends to stimulate the groups. 

There is still too little background of experi- 
ence to enable us to determine which of the 
two procedures is more effective. At the present 
time most groups who are electing their own 
courses or exploring community issues, do it as 
a group rather than setting up a series of courses 
of study and moving from one to the other. 

Our discussion really poses these problems: 

1. Shall one leader develop a number of skills 
in teaching so that he can function effectively in 
a number of areas? 

2. Shall one leader develop two or three 
specialized areas in order that he may serve in 
two or three areas when called upon? 

3. Shall a series of specialists be selected who 
can be called upon to teach from time to time? 

The second set of problems involves member- 
ship: 

1. Shall a group remain as a fellowship and se- 
lect different areas of study? 

2. Shall a series of studies be set up’ and mem- 
bers elect the courses of study? 
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It is not our purpose here to answer these ques- 
tions. They are suggested for your thinking. If 
you are experimenting in this area, we should be 
glad to hear from you. We should like very much 
to have reports from groups that are experiment- 
ing in selection of courses and in the use of a 
number of different resource persons. 

This point of view we hold, that we must find 
a way to enable a group to explore in the area of 
interest which will have greatest meaning to that 
particular group. We recognize, also, that the 
needs of persons and the needs of groups vary 
from time to time. This means that we need to 
provide for variety in the studies that are pursued 
in adult classes in the church school. 





Television Program by the Church 


“The Pastor” is a religious dramatic television 
program which is being shown throughout our 
country. It was started four years ago in Dallas, 
Texas, and was shown on KRLD-TV. It received 
such wide acclaim over the five-state area and 
gained such national recognition that it is being 
offered to stations from coast to coast. 

The Radio and Film Commission of The Meth- 
odist Church has produced and financed the first 
series of thirteen programs on film and has con- 
tributed them as a part of The Methodist Church’s 
television ministry through the interdenomina- 
tional broadcasting program of the National 
Council of Churches. 

The dramatic form of the program portrays 
clearly and vividly the reality of problems faced 
by people in their search for a satisfying life, and 
points toward the Christian solution of these try- 
ing situations. . 

The part of the pastor has been taken by Robert 
E. Goodrich, Jr., pastor of First Methodist Church, 
Dallas, Texas, since 1946. He has been a college 
football player, program director and business 
manager of a radio station, director of the famous 
Mustang Band of Southern Methodist University, 
and a preacher at cowboy camp meetings and on 
college campuses. 

Actors for the films are drawn from a number 
of community theater groups in Dallas. The script 
writers, producer, director, and musicians are 
hard-working Christians devoted to the thrilling 
challenge of presenting the gospel to millions of 
people through the magic of television. The har- 
mony and fellowship of their working together 
have been a Christian witness in the community. 

By the first of the year, sixty-seven stations 
were showing the first series of “The Pastor.” A 
second series has been produced by the Radio 
and Film Commission in co-operation with several 
other World Service agencies of the church. 

Here is a program you'll want to tell your 
friends about. You may want to organize viewing 
groups. “The Pastor” will help you! 








Courtesy, United Church Canvass 


“The ultimate source of power is not in man but through man from God.”—Radcliffe. 


The Art of Intercessory Prayer 


by LYNN J. RADCLIFFE * 


This discussion of prayer is related to the lesson 
on “Why Pray for Others?” (International Lesson 
Series, April 4). 


A LEXIS CARREL, one of the great medical pio- 
neers of our age, studied the relation of prayer 
to healing. As a scientist he was compelled to ac- 
knowledge that there were times when prayer 
produced “an extreme acceleration of the proc- 
esses of organic repair.” Then he added this sig- 
nificant insight: “There is no need for the patient 


1 Dr. Radcliffe is minister of Hyde Park Community Methodist 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


himself to pray. It is sufficient that someone 
around him be in a state of prayer.” He makes 
another incisive observation: “Generally, the 
patient who is cured is not praying for himself. 
But for another.” 

This powerful testimony to the effectiveness of 
intercessory prayer voices once again the age-old 
confidence of mankind that something happens 
when we pray for another. Jesus said: “I am 
praying for them. . . . And for their sake I con- 
secrate myself.” When Moses came down from 
Mount Sinai and saw the golden calf which the 
people were worshiping, he took the burden of 
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the situation upon himself and prayed, saying: 
“Alas, this people have sinned a great sin; they 
have made for themselves gods of gold. But now, 
if thou wilt forgive their sin—and if not, blot me, 
I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast 
written.” The Apostle Paul constantly prayed 
for others. Concerning the choice young disciple, 
Timothy, Paul said: “I remember you constantly 
in my prayers.” 

It seems that the greater the spiritual power 
of a man the more strongly does he strive for 
his fellow men in intercessory prayer. 

We, ourselves, in an hour of crisis instinctively 
pray for those we love. What parent can see a 
little child suffering without crying mightily to 
God for his help! The very essence of both love 
and prayer is thus to reach Godward for those 
we love. 

Frank Laubach once made the suggestion that 
the worshipers in a congregation form an un- 
broken chain of prayer during a Sunday-morning 
service. Each one was asked to pray privately 
for the pastor as he preached, and to pray for 
one another, and to pray for the outreach of 
God’s power through the church. The result was 
electric. Everybody was aware of the inescapable 
impression of the nearness and power of God’s 
Spirit through that service. 

Through all the centuries of the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian tradition, the powerful fact of intercession 
has been acknowledged. This is not to be won- 
dered at when we stop for a moment to think of 
the ultimate realities of our faith. In the begin- 
ning God created all things. Ceaselessly through 
the ages he sustains all things. The ultimate pow- 
er at work in the world all about us is the spirit- 
ual action of God. In prayer we link up with 
the divine intention and release its power in the 
world about us. 

This is so in every realm. The ultimate source 
of power is not in man but through man from 
God. Edison did not make electricity. What he 
did was to discipline himself in the laboratory 
until he came into a profound oneness with God’s 
law of electricity. Then he was able to release 
light through the electric bulb and sound through 
the reproducing machine. 

No farmer ever produces a harvest. He merely 
co-operates with the laws of growth which are 
God’s action in nature. He studies more profound- 
ly the laws of soil and of seed to make possible the 
fulfillment of God’s will. The intention of God to 
provide food for mankind is realized, but it is God 
who gives the harvest. 

No surgeon ever heals a wound. Hippocrates, 
the old Greek doctor who is the patron of all 
physicians, one time said: “I make the splint for 
the broken limb. But God heals it.” What a doctor 
does is to discipline his mind to the healing mind 
of God. He studies the intricate wonder of the 
nature of our human body. He plunges beneath 
the surface of the vast realm of organic chemistry. 
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He struggles up into a oneness with God’s heal- 
ing will and releases the regenerative forces which 
are God’s action in our bodies. 

There is, however, one significant fact which 
we must never overlook. Without Edison we 
should still be running around with flaming 
torches or using crude kerosene lamps; without 
the farmer we should be eating wild maize, wild 
honey, and crab apples. Without the surgeon the 
patient would die. In the economy of God there 
is a place for human co-operation. 

If this is so in every other realm, why should 
it be deemed a thing incredible that the same 
process works in prayer! Here man disciplines 
himself for his highest adventure in becoming one 
with the spiritual will of the universe. He rises 
to communion with God and shares his loving, 
healing, redemptive concern for mankind. When- 
ever a person does thus identify his will with 
the will of God in prayer, results as powerful 
take place in the spiritual realm as in the physical. 
Intercession is the mysterious and mighty process 
which is available for all high spiritual purposes. 
Many devout men and women who do not know 
much about theology do know the power of such 
prayer. 

Here then is a test of our own personal spiritual 
effectiveness. How much do we know about inter- 
cession? How great a part does intercessory prayer 
play in our lives? Let us sharpen the test still 
more. How much time have you spent in inter- 
ceding for others this week? Surely the more we 
intercede the more we are like Jesus. He prayed 
for Peter that his faith should not fail. He prayed 
for the deaf man and opened his ears. He prayed 
all night for twelve men and in the morning con- 
secrated them as his disciples. He died praying 
for his murderers as he said: “Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do.” Turn 
to his high-priestly prayer in John 17, and you 
will see deeply into the loving concern of his 
heart poured out in intercessory prayer. How can 
we be followers of the Man of Galilee unless, like 
him, we say: “I am praying for them; ... And for 
their sake I consecrate myself’? 

Perhaps this is one reason for the futility of 
today’s attempts made by the church to stop 
the mass evils of our civilization. The kingdom of 
God is held back by a lack of spiritual concern 
that could flame in the intercessory prayers of 
great men and women. Surely the kingdom of 
God would come more quickly if more of us 
thus prayed. 

Let us then begin a new life of intercession. Let 
us make it very practical and specific. Let us be- 
gin to train ourselves for a wider outreach by 
concentrating our prayers upon a definite object 
of intercession each day of the week. On Sunday 
let us pray for our friends and our families; on 
Monday for people about us who have some special 
need for God’s help; on Tuesday for people we 
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know who are not active followers of Christ; on 
Wednesday for our local church and for the 
Church universal; on Thursday for our mission- 
aries and the peoples of other lands; on Friday 
for our own community—its youth, its under- 
privileged, and its leaders; and on Saturday for 
our nation and its leaders, for all nations, and for 
the coming of peace, justice, and good will to all 
the earth. This would inevitably lead to a wider 
outreach, a deeper sympathy, and more vigorous 
life of intercessory prayer. 

If you have a particular responsibility for the 
kingdom of God, such as teaching a Sunday-school 
class, being a parent in a home, serving on an 
official board, or working with some committee, 
why not lift the whole experience up into the 
higher setting of prayer? Pray for those who co- 


operate with you, or pray for those whom you 
would serve. In some way enter into spiritual 
partnership with God. This is the highest privi- 
lege of the spiritual life. 


... More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy 
voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them 
friends? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.? 


2 From Idylls of the King, by Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 





National Family Week 


May 2-9 is National Family Week. Ministers 
will preach on the theme of the week “A Troubled 
World Needs Christian Families.” Suggestions 
will be given for special observance in the home. 
Many communities will have interdenominational 
or interfaith forums on family life. What can 
your adult class do to strengthen family life in 
your community? 

1. Evaluate the local situation 

What is happening to the families in your com- 
munity? 

Is delinquency increasing or decreasing? 

What effect does television or radio have on 
home life? 

Does the liquor advertising in newspapers, 
magazines, and on radio and television have any 
impact upon your homes? 

2. Do something about it 

Discuss it in your adult class. Study the unit, 
“The Family: First School of Christian Living” 
in Learning for Life. Arouse public opinion by 
mass meetings, letters, newspaper articles, tele- 
vision dramas, movie trailers, and radio programs. 
Help start a parents’ group in a needy neighbor- 
hood. Adopt one or more handicapped families. 

3. Distribute window cards 

The Department of the Christian Family of the 
General Board of Education has prepared a small 
card to be placed in home windows throughout 
the community announcing the theme and date 
of National Family Week. Price, $2.00 a hundred. 
Order from the Service Department, Box 871, 
Nashville, Tennessee (cash with order). 

4, Suggest a parent-teacher meeting for par- 
ents and teachers of the church school. Talk over 
plans of the church school and ways in which 
parents can be of assistance at home. Use and 


discuss a sound filmstrip such as one of the fol- 
lowing: 

No Easy Answer. 78 or 33 1/3 rpm. Sale $10.00, 
rental $2.50. Three family problems for discussion. 

Family on Trial. 78 rpm. Sale $10.00, rental 
$2.50. What two families taught about religion. 

A Harvest From Holidays. 78 or 33 1/3 rpm. 
Sale $10.00, rental $2.50. How one family used 
special occasions. 

Built Upon the Rock. 78 or 33 1/3 rpm. Sale 
$10.00, rental $2.50. Spiritual resources needed 
by the Christian family. 

At Home With God. 78 rpm. Sale $15.00, rental 
$2.50. How one family conducts family worship. 

A Family Affair. 78 rpm. Sale $10.00. Cartoon 
strip on whole life cycle. 

Do You Know Your Adolescents? 78 rpm. Sale 
$10.00, rental $2.50. Four problems to stimulate 
discussion. 

All of these filmstrips have a recorded dialogue 
and are available from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your territory. 

5. Radio and television 

Sponsor a radio or television program over 
your local station if time is available. Use one 
of the above filmstrips or one episode and have 
a panel of experts discuss the problem raised. 
No Easy Answer and Do You Know Your Adoles- 
cents? lend themselves to this purpose better than 
the others. 

A television program for National Family Week 
using local talent is being prepared for use this 
year. This may be secured from the Department 
of the Christian Family of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. If there is a 
possibility of your obtaining television time, write 
for information about this program. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND 


This article is related to the theme of the lesson 
for April 25, “Is Violence the Way Out?” (In- 
ternational Lesson Series). 


‘THE BIGGEST PROBLEM facing the United 
States as a nation and you and me as individuals 
is the problem of the H-bomb. Before it, all the 
rest of the burdens which we have and which 
we think are so large fall into insignificance. Be- 
fore it our problems of business, or of govern- 
ment, or of work can qualify only as petty. For the 
problem of the H-bomb is the problem of life it- 
self—not only of the lives of you or me as in- 
dividuals, but of the life of the world, as we 
know it. 

Personally, I have no way of conceiving of 
the destructive capabilities of the hydrogen bomb. 
Theoretically, we are told, there is no limit to 
its destructiveness. Practically, there is now some 
limit—what it is, I do not know and none of us 
has yet been told. But of this I am quite certain 
—that whatever the practical limit now, it will 
be enlarged and enlarged and enlarged as time 
passes and our scientists probe deeper into ways 
of packaging the bomb. 

We have the hydrogen bomb. We were the 
first to develop it, but we certainly knew that it 
could not long remain our secret alone. For other 
scientists were working in their laboratories all 
over the world. Sooner or later we could be cer- 
tain that other nations also would have the hydro- 
gen bomb. Science knows no borders. The Rus- 
sians, too, have the bomb. This is a confirmed and 
established fact. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the world now finds two giants facing each other 
who could conceivably destroy the world. Never 
before has man held such power. Can he be 
trusted with it? Will he eventually destroy him- 
self? This is the problem that faces man every- 
where in the world today—not just ‘man here in 
the United States. 
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We are planning defenses against the bomb, as, 
of course, we should. We are told that there are 
partial defenses—and that we are building them 
properly and rapidly. I am all for this. But I do 
not want us to fall into the habit of relying alone 
upon our own ability to build defenses. There 
can be no absolute defense against the A-bomb or 
the H-bomb. In this age of the hydrogen bomb, 
the traditional mind which thinks exclusively in 
terms of offensive and defensive power is surely 
following a road which will lead to obliteration. 

I feel that the United States in this moment of 
history—this possible rendezvous with destiny— 
must turn again to the United Nations and there 
take firm and positive leadership to rescue the 
world and our own land from the dangers which 
beset it. 

You know when we first developed the atom 
bomb—and it was horrible, as anyone who has 
seen the photographs of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
can testify—there were men in this country who 
realized that we were then confronted with a 
highly undesirable situation. They realized that 
others would soon have the atom bomb. And so 
they have. They realized that this would result in 
an atomic arms race. And so it has. They felt that 
such a thing was too dangerous to be loose in 
the world. They realized that a new kind of 
statesmanship was needed. They sought, unsuc- 
cessfully, to provide that new kind of statesman- 
ship and leadership. One of these men was Ber- 
nard Baruch, the advisor to the Presidents. He 
proposed what has since become known as the 
Baruch plan for atomic control. This plan found 
favor in the United States, but not in the Soviet 
Union or its satellites. 

The atomic race was on! Now the hydrogen race 
is on! 

In the present lawless state of the world no one 
knows where it might end. With such destructive 
power at his finger tips, man, with all his short- 





1 Mr. Kefauver is United States senatur from Tennessee. 
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comings, must have rules to live by. And the 
only body at present which can possibly fashion 
those rules is the United Nations. Personally I 
think that the Baruch plan was a good one. It 
provided not only for control of the end product, 
but for inspection and control of the sources of 
atomic energy. I know of no plan in which we 
can put faith which does not provide for such 
inspection by an international body. It was this 
inspection at which the Soviet Union balked. They 
claimed that it was an infringement upon the 
sovereignty of their nation to have an interna- 
tional body conducting inspections within their 
borders. 

I think that the Soviet Union ought to be given 
a chance to re-examine this position. Perhaps 
they will change their minds—for they, too, now 
have the hydrogen bomb and they, too, there- 
fore know of its destructive capabilities. Out of 
no motive other than self-preservation they may, 
therefore, feel that it is more important to con- 
trol the hydrogen bomb than it is to stand upon 
a technicality regarding sovereignty. 

To advance such a plan in the United Nations, 
and shepherd it through to acceptance, is the 
greatest challenge and the greatest opportunity 
that faces the Eisenhower administration. If the 
President will take his own prestige, as well as 
the prestige of this great nation of ours, and bold- 
ly step into the void which exists—if this nation 
will sponsor the plan which controls these horrible 
new forces of destruction—then the name of our 
land will be blessed all around the world. 
























































An aerial view of the new permanent headquarters of 
the United Nations in New York, with the East River 
in the foreground and midtown Manhattan in the back- 
ground. The three United Nations buildings seen are 
(left to right): the Secretariat Building, the-Conference 
Area, and the General Assembly Building. The Library 
Building is hidden by the Secretariat. (UNations) 











The Effect of 


on Language 


This article provides additional background 
material for the teachers of classes using the 
Adult Bible Course. The lesson for April 25 
deals with “The Bible and Language.” 


In ONE of the darkest hours of World War II, 
when catastrophe appeared to be imminent, Win- 
ston Churchill lifted his voice to hurl back fear 
and defeatism: 


“We shall fight on the beaches, we shall fight 
on the landing grounds, we shall fight in the 
fields and in the streets, we shall fight in the hills, 
we shall never surrender. ...I have nothing to 
offer ‘ut blood, toil, tears and sweat... . Let us 
therefore brace ourselves to our duty, and so 
bear ourse!ves that if the British Commonwealth 
and Empire lest for a thousand years, men will 
still say, “This was their finest hour.’ ” 


The power of these sentiments does not lie only 
in the unconquerable spirit which they embody. 
It is in part due to the eloquent style in which 
they are expressed. Churchill’s ability to choose 
precise words and phrases and to formulate them 
into rhythmic and powerful utterance in the 
service of profound ideas received its just re- 
ward in the bestowal of the Nobel prize for 
literature in 1953. 

In another high hour in the history of the 
world as significant a statesman and personality 
arose to address his fellow countrymen. His 
words did not receive the immediate response 
which Churchill’s did with Britain on its knees 
under the impact of German bombings, but they 
have since come to be recognized as one of the 
truly classic utterances of men. We know it as 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. Like Churchill’s 
words, its power derives in part from the fact 
that its sentiments make a universal appeal to 
that which is best in man’s nature. What gives 
it wings, however, as in Churchill’s speech, is 
the nobility of its expression, its rhythmic and 
majestic prose. 

This leads us directly to the subject of this 
essay. Behind Churchill and Lincoln, and many 
others, lies the influence of the English Bible. 
This is perhaps more obvious in the case of Lin- 
coln, knowing his story as we do. The Bible was 
his constant companion in his youth. Whatever 
Churchill’s personal habits in this respect, he 
inherited a language the formation of which 
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the Bible 


by DONALD T. ROWLINGSON ° 





owes more, both as regards vocabulary and style. 
to the English Bible than to any other factor. 

It is something of this story which we wish to 
suggest here. The influence of the English Bible 
upon the formation of the English language is 
but one phase of a much larger perspective in 
which we observe religion as the one sociological 
factor having the deepest influence almost every- 
where upon the development of languages. This 
influence has exerted itself in many ways, and 
it is a fascinating story. We can but take note of 
the fact in passing, as we center our attention 
upon the specific manner in which the English 
Bible made its impact upon our language. 

The nature of this contribution was like that 
of Luther’s translation of the Hebrew and Greek 
Bible into the Germanic tongue. Luther did not 
create the German language out of his imagina- 
tion. He had various dialects and forms of ex- 
pression with which to work, but he exerted an 
influence in the direction of standardizing and 
modernizing an established language which 
amounted to a new creation. He set the pattern for 
the language which we know today as German. 
The translators of the English Bible in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries performed the 
same service for the English language. 

This influence included more than contributions 
in terms of vocabulary and style. It provided 
themes, allusions, and quotations for literary 
artists, Milton’s works being but one of innum- 
erable outstanding examples in English literature. 
Deeper than that, it established ideals for personal 
and national life which, though never attained, 
have had a mighty influence in molding the 
character and the culture of English-speaking 
people. The story of the Bible’s impact in these 
latter ways is perhaps better known than that of 
its contribution to the formation of the basic 
structure of the language. In any case, as we con- 
centrate upon the question of vocabulary and 
diction we shall remember the larger context in 
which it is set. 

Let us get clearly in mind the historical cir- 
cumstances which are involved. In a.p. 1611 the 
time-honored King James Version was _ pub- 
lished. It represented the culmination of attempts 
to translate the Bible into English, which had 
been going on for over a century. Although it 
proved to be more lasting than any of its prede- 
cessors, this was not due to its originality. 


1Dr. Rowlingson is professor of New Testament, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 

















Chapter Thirteen 
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Love does no wrong 


This work sheet of Romans 13:1-10 shows the kind of changes made by the latest translators of the Bible. This was 


not the final copy. 
further clarified by additional changes. 


Tyndale’s direct translation from the Hebrew 
and the Greek, published in 1525, laid the foun- 
dation for the King James Version. It also in- 
fluenced the six most notable versions that ap- 
peared between the time of Tyndale and the 
King James Version: the versions of Coverdale 


Comparison with these verses in your Revised Standard Version will show how the meaning was 


(1535), Thomas Matthew or John Rogers (1537), 
the Great Bible (1539), the Geneva Bible (1560), 
the Bishop’s Bible (1568), and the Rheims New 
Testament (1582). These six versions also in 
turn contributed something to the King James 
Version. 
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The real genius of the King James Version lies 
in its style and in the selective process which its 
translators exhibited in preserving words, phrases, 
and apt expressions in the work of Tyndale and 
the others which had stood the test of public 
usage. The significance of this achievement re- 
ceived just appreciation from the translators of 
the Revised Standard Version of 1952. While they 
worked from a more accurate text and sought to 
present a more accurate rendering of words in 
modern English, they deliberately tried to retain 
the flavor and power of style of the 1611 version. 

During the very period in which the Bible was 
being translated by Tyndale and his successors, 
the English language was coming into its maturity. 
The process of translation itself had decisive in- 
fluence upon the future form which the language 
was to have. The aim of Tyndale and his succes- 
sors was to make the Bible intelligible to ordinary 
people. Thus they employed native words from 
the language of the people and combined them 
into idioms and various other forms of expression. 
The result was a style characterized by directness 
and clarity, by rhythm and dignity. 

The intense use of the Bible by the people in 
the seventeenth century made its influence of 
permanent value. Its vocabulary and its forms 
became established in their language, and the 
Bible became the chief textbook of English diction 
for literary production. Even those who have been 
skeptical of its deeper values have followed it 
in this respect. Gibbon as well as Lincoln, dif- 
ferent as are their reactions to Christian values, 
exhibits the same rhythmic flow of sentences and 
the same eloquence. 

Phrases from the Bible which have passed into 
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our everyday speech include, among others, “a 
coat of many colors,” “the valley of decision,” “a 
still small voice,” “a thorn in the flesh,” “labor of 
love,” “the handwriting on the wall,” “the fat of 


the land.” 


The earliest record of certain combinations of 
words which we now commonly use we owe to the 
English translators. From Tyndale come “long- 
suffering” (Galatians 5:22), “brokenhearted” 
(Luke 4:18), and “scapegoat” (Leviticus 16:8). 
and from Coverdale, “lovingkindness” (Psalms 
25:6), “morning star” (Job 38:7), “kindhearted.” 
and “tender mercy.” The very common word 
“beautiful” became a part of our language through 
Tyndale’s use of it (Matthew 23:27). 

Behind many English words we can trace older 
languages than the Anglo-Saxon. From the latter 
come “tithe” and “gospel,” but from Latin comes 
“sepulcher.” Greek contributes “apostle,” “proph- 
et,” and others. Hebrew brings “sabbath” and 
“amen,” and there are others from Syriac, Arabic, 
and additional tongues. The English translators 
did not create them all, but they did embody 
them in the works which established the vocabu- 
lary and the flavor of a mighty language. 

The ability to relate the raw materials of a 
language, its words and phrases, each to the other 
in eloquent and forceful diction is also part of the 
gift of the English translators. Examples can be 
found in innumerable writings in English litera- 
ture alongside those of Churchill and Lincoln. 

Eloquent expression can exist without profound 
thought or high idealism, as is illustrated by The 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. On the other hand, 
truly great literature combines the two, many 
parts of the Bible being unsurpassed in this re- 
spect. Furthermore, lofty religious sentiments in- 
fluence even the meaning and the use of words. 
This is seen, for instance, in the impact of early 
Christianity upon the Greek in which the New 
Testament was written. In the light of these facts 
we can believe that it was not alone a happy coin- 
cidence of historical factors, but the impact of the 
Bible’s message as well, which inspired the trans- 
lators of the English Bible to render their great 
service to mankind. 


FLOWERS COURAGEOUS 


Those first brave blossoms, pushing through the 


dirt, 


Crowding perhaps too close on Winter’s skirt, 
Will find themselves with Spring’s chill brightness 


girt. 


They risk a blighting wind and mortal hurt. 
Yet gladly they obey life’s urge, 

That strong and vital upward surge. 

Then, dauntless and glowing, they emerge, 


I fling aside all fears I might have known, 
And seize their radiant courage for my own. 
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Making Prayer Real, Lynn J. Radcliffe, 
Abingdon Press, 1952. 254 pages, $3.00. 


REVIEWED By Nevitt B. SMITH 


A subtitle on the jacket of this book states that 
it is “a guidebook to higher levels.” And that is 
what it is. It presumes that the reader is already 
on some level, however low. It is not a book for 
the person who is not a consecrated Christian, but 
rather makes the basic assumption that as one 
comes to read he has already given himself to the 
life of Christ and now desires “a closer walk 
with God.” 

But if the author presupposes that the reader 
is a Christian desiring “to go up higher,” he does 
not make the mistake of presupposing that he is 
familiar with what might be termed “basic” or 
“classic” materials on the devotional life. There 
is no “jargon” or technical terms which plague 
writers of purported elementary books in many 
fields. Mr. Radcliffe brings to the reader the most 
elementary matters without insulting his intelli- 
gence, and leads on to a discussion of the lofty 
heights of mysticism and contemplative prayer 
without baffling him. 

In part one, “Preludes to Prayer,” the author 
whets the spiritual appetite and explains his 
terms. Here he sets down what he believes to be 
the basic disciplines of the prayer life—regularity 
and frequency, and the disciplines of solitude 
and enrichment, a rule of life, and method. Suc- 
ceeding parts of the book are entitled: “Contact 
With Power,” “The Way of Spiritual Discipline,” 
“The Way of Illumination,” and “The Way of 
Oneness With God.” In the chapters of these parts 
Mr. Radcliffe gives practical approaches and 
spiritual resources for succeeding higher types of 
prayer. 

The book is unique in its presentation of actual 
material which may be of help to the beginner 
in the prayer life. The author carefully, quietly, 
and humbly points the way to each step at the 
beginning of the path, but then leaves the reader 
at last to finish by himself, realizing that no man 
can lead another to the very heart of God, but 
that the journey must finally be made by each 
man for himself. 

When you finish reading the book the first 
time, you will at once turn back for a second 
reading, resolved to follow its guidance to “higher 
levels.” I go myself, from writing this review, 


back to the book. 


[The article, “The Art of Intercessory Prayer,” 
on page 7, was written by Dr. Radcliffe. Both the 
article and the book will be helpful to the teacher 
in preparing the lesson for April 4 in the Inter- 
national Lesson Series.—EDITor. | 
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Religion for Vital Living, by Thomas S. 
Kepler. The World Publishing Company, 
1953. 111 pages; $2.50. 


REVIEWED BY JIM NABoRS 


This book describes the Christian faith amidst 
the problems of our postwar world. Reaffirming 
the ideals of the Christian faith, Dr. Kepler seeks 
to bring religious value to life in this chaotic 
civilization. The author is professor of New Testa- 
ment at the Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
College, a noted theologian, writer, and church 
historian. 

His analysis is swift. Man’s biggest problem is 
his self-centeredness. Ours is a world where self- 
centered little girls are soon mothers twisting 
their real-life baby dolls out of shape; where little 
fat boys are suddenly grown, clutching their use- 
less hoardings. 

Kepler believes that not until a person can 
change his center of reference to something 
superior to himself will he learn the secret of 
purposeful, courageous living. “When an in- 
dividual has himself as his center of reference, 
and things do not go right, his world breaks in 
two. ... Asa person sees his center of reference 
in God, he knows his world can never break. 
As he loses himself into God-centeredness, he 
finds thereby a secret for powerful living.” 

To live in our world sanely we must outgrow 
self-centeredness, overcome fear, learn not to bear 
resentments, and find freedom from guilt. “If we 
allow his [Jesus’] principles for combating selfish- 
ness, fear, resentments and guilt to radiate in us, 
we shall learn how to get along with ourselves.” 

Concerning religious growth, Dr. Kepler lists 
four danger spots: 

1. Biblical literalists who attempt to defend a 
naive outmoded science, and scientific humanists 
who cannot deal with values and interpretations 
by the use of the scientific method. 

2. Misdirected study of the Bible. 

3. Confusion over the criteria of truth. 

4. Lack of belief in the “wonder-working power 
of religion.” 

Dr. Kepler’s style, for the most part, is dynamic, 
forceful, and pictorial; however, in places the 
thought is slow and tedious. On some controversial 
theological issues, he chooses to present both sides 
rather than take a stand. 
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Mr. SmitH is minister of First Methodist 
Church, Medford, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nasors is photographer on the staff of the 
Radio and Film Commission of The Methodist 
Church. 
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Jerome Drown 


Or COURSE this writer is prejudiced. Who 
would not be after he has come into close work- 
ing comradeship with Morgan Stinemetz? His 
story is too long and his career too distinguished 
to be brought within the compass of a brief edi- 
torial. Back in the early years of this century a 
young man of fine talent and certain masters in 
the teaching of art met. The result was an artist 
of rare ability and wide range of interest. The 
gift for illustration came to light also as the 
work of Mr. Stinemetz found its place in such 
publications as Pictorial Review, Delineator, Lon- 
don Illustrated News, Canadian Home Journal, 
Cosmopolitan, American, Boys’ Life, Collier’s 
Weekly, Natural History, and Country Gentleman. 
Certainly this was fame enough in a chosen field. 
However, in my estimation, the most significant 
history made by this artist and art editor began 
when Morgan Stinemetz became a part of the 
curriculum-making agencies of American Meth- 
odism. In an unbelievably short time scenes and 
situations depicted in artistic form became more 
authentic. Persons of different 

ages began to receive illustra- 

EDITORIAL tions more fully within their 





ability to appreciate and under- 
stand. The church-school litera- 
ture revealed a fresh grasp of the modern message 
of religious art. “Bible Action Pictures,” developed 
under the guidance of Mr. Stinemetz, brought to 
life and power the dramatic narratives of the 
Scriptures. Something important happened when 
the powers of this man were released within the 
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MORGAN STINEMETZ 


History Maker e 
Artist é 
Churchman ee 


processes of Methodist curriculum construction. 

To this writer one of the richest rewards of 
Methodist union came when he became a fellow 
craftsman of Morgan Stinemetz. There was some- 
thing about his wide experience, deep convictions, 
and broad outlook that enabled this layman to 
reach the conviction that something significant 
was taking place within the work of Christian 
teaching. 

His fellow workers affectionately called him 
“Deacon.” This was due in part to his religious 
insight and belief that the appeal of the spiritual 
could be made powerful through the printed page. 
Here was a situation of great promise. Something 
had to be done about it. He was willing, along with 
the rest of his co-workers, to place himself among 
the “expendables” which any significant religious 
thrust might exact. 

As one worked with the art editor, one felt 
the radiation of a warm heart. In those twinkling, 
alert eyes could be seen the seldom-found capacity 
for insight. From the first, the artist-layman and 
the plain preacher seemed to be drawn together. 
It was impossible for the one to hide his impres- 
sive ignorance of art forms and their use in teach- 
ing. But this only produced a situation in which 
another of the many facets of a personality came 
to view. The art editor became the art teacher 
and the preacher a learner. 

Then came the apparently ominous impact of 
the projector and the screen. For a time these 
valuable instruments of teaching threatened to 
displace in public interest the church-school litera- 
ture. We withstood the threat together. Another 
experience drew us even closer together. We were 
able to demonstrate that there is no more effective 
instrument of teaching by means of audio-visuals 
than significant and winsome art used effectively 
in home and church school. What could be more 
important for Christian education than to make 
pages speak for God! 

History maker, artist, churchman. The reader 
must allow us to add to the list something even 
more important—fellow worker, deeply appreci- 
ated by one of his fellows; almost as deeply appre- 
ciated by a multitude of those who work with 
Morgan Stinemetz in teaching the Christian faith. 


0.0. Fuses. 
























UNIT VI: FACING THE CROSS (Continued) 


INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON. SERIES 





April 4: Why Pray for 


Others? 


The Leader in Action 


by EDWIN T. RANDALL * 


“The Art of Intercessory Prayer,’ by Lynn J. 
Radcliffe, page 7, may be used as supplementary 
material for this lesson. 

This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. See 
“From Literature and Life” for other illustrations 
of this lesson. 


Scripture John 17: 9-23. 


How To BEGIN 


After prayer meeting some years ago I was 
approached by three members of a home in which 
a fourth was very seriously ill. “Pastor,” they 
said, “we felt you expected us to offer prayer 
tonight and we think you ought to understand 
that when we have such awful trouble of our 
own we shouldn’t be expected to pray for other 
people.” 

Well, we all know just how they felt. We’ve 
felt that way ourselves all too often. That’s just 
why this last lesson—and real climax—of this 
brief unit is so very important. Keep in mind the 
aim, that it is not only to help students get a better 
understanding of Jesus as he faced the cross, but 
that we may all grow in spiritual power as that 
understanding grows. It is not enough for us to 
understand that as he faced that terrible ordeal 
Jesus prayed for the disciples and for us. We must 
learn always to be thoughtful of others and to 
pray for them, especially at the times of our 
deepest crises. 

If you’re going to have a good class session, 
you need to work on it a week or more ahead 


1 Mr. Randall is a staff member of the American Friends Service 
Committee. 
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of time. Thoughtful, prayerful preparation will 
bear fruit in the lives of the class members. 

Why don’t you ask several members of the 
class about instances they know when someone 
has prayed for someone else? It will be very well 
indeed if one tells you how someone prayed for 
him. If you know he’ll be on hand, say, “Won’t 
you tell about that next Sunday?” If he should 
be timid about it, you might tell it in your own 
words, perhaps leaving out some of the details 
which he might be induced to fill in. In this way 
people are encouraged to take part in class discus- 
sion. You can use the telephone to make your 
contact for this if you don’t see your people be- 
tween class sessions. You can also develop several 
helpers who will encourage others to talk. 

Just one word more. Never give up this priming, 
even when discussion rolls around you like a 
mighty stream. This is the way to keep it fresh. 
It’s especially important in this lesson because 
this is one in which we need to make the applica- 
tion quite personal. 


How To PROCEED 


I think we cannot place too much emphasis 
upon making full use of the Bible text. This ought 
to be done so well in class that those who have not 
been accustomed to using the Bible for them- 
selves will gradually be induced to do so. That’s 
one reason I feel it is always a good practice to 
teach from an outline of the Scripture lesson. 
The outline below does not cover all we need to 
know about prayer, but we will have a better 
understanding if we study this important prayer 
of Jesus. 


I. Jesus prayed for the disciples. 
II. He wanted them consecrated in truth. 
III. He prayed for their unity. 
IV. The ultimate object was that the world might 
know God. 
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Instead of reading verse by verse, have the 
class, as you begin each section, read those phrases 
which apply. 

I. Even while facing the cross, his humiliating 
execution as a criminal, Jesus thanked God for 
the disciples. He was proud of them and of their 
accomplishments. The men who, on the next day, 
were to desert him in cowardly fear were persons 
he had taught and he was sure of them. 

Since he was talking not only about the ones 
who were there, but also about the ones who 
would believe through their teachings, he was 
expressing his pride and confidence in us—in you 
and me. There’s a thought to pause upon! 

So when you and I pray, we must take pride 
in those for whom we pray. I had long been pray- 
ing for a drinking man when I realized that in my 
heart I despised him. Then I recalled Wesley said 
of another drunk, “There, but for the grace of 
God, goes John Wesley.” Knowing it was true for 
me, I prayed another prayer. Only after that did 
the first signs of hope show, until at last he had 
the victory by God’s grace. 

II. Have you ever prayed for an erring brother 
that he might come to the truth when what you 
really wanted was for him to agree with you? 
Jesus prayed that the disciples might be conse- 
crated in truth. We are not the custodians of 
God’s truth. We are seekers for it, and we must, in 
this attitude of seeking, pray that others may 
share the search. It is humbling to realize that in 
part through our prayer others may find some 
truth more clearly than we ourselves have. 

III. Jesus’ confidence in people like you and 
me is perhaps most startling when he so clearly 
expects us to “be one.” I don’t think we should 
limit this to formal unified organization. Phillips 
Brooks had a great sermon in which he pointed 
out the great oneness of Christians throughout 
the world and over the centuries. Haven’t you 
felt this in the stout courage of Bishop Eivind 
Josef Berggrav as he defied the Nazi conquerors, 
in the sturdy determination of Bishop Otto Dibe- 
lius to live the life of Christ back of the iron 
curtain, in the simple fellowship of Francis of 
Assisi? 

Yet we must still go a long, long way to reach 
the goal for which Jesus prayed in such con- 
fidence. Because there is so far to go we must also 
pray, as Jesus prayed, that we all may be one, 
and so must we, as Jesus, accept the Way of the 
Cross since there is no other way to real unity of 
spirit in God. It is hollow mockery to pray in one 
direction and live facing in another. 

There is power in unity. When a fair proportion 
of the molecules of a piece of steel take the same 
direction, the steel becomes a powerful magnet, 
drawing to it other pieces of iron to unify them 
also. It may be used to point men along the lines 
of the earth’s magnetic force to find their way in 
the dark or in the wilderness. 

So when men, even in small groups such as a 
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family or a class or a church, find unity in God 
they draw others to them and point the world 
toward God, the source of oneness. 

IV. This is what is back of the most startling 
idea of this whole amazing prayer. Jesus asserts 
that the “world” will know God sent him and that 
God loves them. This is so startling we often 
fail to understand it. Jesus doesn’t seem ever 
to have said that men would be brought to him 
by argument or pressure of any kind. Why, then, 
do we try such methods so often and sometimes 
so exclusively? Jesus does say that men will be 
brought to God when they see how we are at 
one with each other. 

There is a great power in such unity. Some 
of us have been fortunate enough to experience 
it in our homes. There are churches that are 
fairly afire with it. It is a great force in some na- 
tions. It is, in fulfillment of Jesus’ prayer, becom- 
ing a great force in the human race, to bind us 
together in peace and to bring the whole world 
to the feet of Jesus. 


How To CLosE 


For whom, then, should we pray? Scarborough 
has excellent suggestions. But basically every one 
of us must make up his own list. It must be a 
list of those with whom he has, or with whom he 
should and by the grace of God car have, real 
oneness in Christ. 

How does it work? Of course it helps you when 
you pray for others, when you think less of your 
personal problems and more of how each group 
of which you are a part can be more at one. 
But it helps the others, too, never doubt. God 
works not only through individuals, but also 
through groups. Think how much more God can 
do for the members of a family where Jesus is 
truly an elder brother. So we pray, and by our 
lives we join with God to bring to reality the 
object of our Christlike prayers for others. 


The Group in Action 


by HOWARD E. TOWER * 


These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion” and “From Literature and Life.” 


For THE GRouP 

For the person who is preparing to lead a 
group-participation session the most important 
question to ask is: Does the problem to be con- 
sidered have a place in the experiences of my 
group? If the answer is yes, then good group 
thinking is possible. At what point does the prob- 
lem touch the group’s experience? This is the 
place to start. 


1 Mr. Tower is associate secretary and director of program and 
production of the Radio and Film Commission of The Methodist 
Church. 
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GETTING STARTED 


Begin the session by helping the group dis- 
cover to what extent praying for others is a 
part of their common experiences. 

If your group has not been accustomed to shar- 
ing their experiences, you might stimulate their 
response by providing pencils and paper. Ask 
each person to describe briefly a recent experi- 
ence which led him to pray for someone else. 
Let them know from the outset that you do not 
want them to sign their names to the paper. Be- 
fore they write, describe briefly an experience of 
your own as an example. Give the group about 
five minutes and then collect the papers. After 
shuffling the papers, read to the group several 
examples. When you have read a few, ask if 
others have had similar experiences. Before you 
know it, the group will be adding experiences 
which they have had with prayer for other per- 
sons. 

If your group is large—more than thirty—you 
may find it more effective to divide it into small 
groups of five or six persons. Ask each of these 
groups to name a reporter and to talk over their 
experiences in praying for others. Tell them that 
after five minutes each reporter will be asked 
to report to the entire group the kind of experi- 
ences in which, in their judgment, help could be 
gained by praying for others. 

If either approach or a similar one is used to 
bring about a shared experience, it will likely be- 
come evident that some standard of judgment is 
needed to help persons know how to use inter- 
cessory prayer. At this point it should be made 
clear that the largest recorded prayer of Jesus 
was prayed as he faced the agonizing experience 
of the cross and that most of this prayer was for 
others. 


THE PRAYER EXPERIENCE OF JESUS 


This intercessory prayer of Jesus is found in 
John 17:9-26. Help your group use their Bibles. 
Ask them to turn to this passage and read it 
through silently. When all have finished, divide 
the group into three parts. Ask one group to read 
again to themselves verses 9-12; another group, 
verses 13-19; and the other group, verses 20-23. 
Then ask members from each group to put into 
their own words what they have read. 

With this background help the group decide for 
what Jesus prayed in this prayer for his disciples. 


SoME QUESTIONS TO FACE 


Many questions about intercessory prayer will 
emerge from the group. You will do well to have 
your own list in mind. It might include: Does 
prayer for others change God’s mind? Does it add 
to his knowledge? What effect does it have on us 
who pray? Can it help those who do not want 
help? If we love and have concern for persons 
can we keep from praying for them? Is prayer 
for others, being less selfish, the highest level of 


“Whatever you ask in my name, I will do it, that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son.”—John 14:13. 


prayer? Do we need to understand fully how 
prayer for others works in order for the practice 
to be valid? 


SomeE DeEsiIrED OUTCOMES 


Group participation should lead your group 
somewhere. Would your list of desired outcomes 
include some of these? Our praying for others 
is a measure of our concern for them. We will not 
ask God to help another person unless we are 
willing to help him ourselves—as God leads us 
to help. God’s spirit is not limited by time or 
space or our understanding. What outcomes do 
you expect for your group? 
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From Dikecature. and Life 


by ROY L. SMITH * 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ Harry Denman, the tireless secretary of the 
Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church, 
was paying his bill at the front of a little wayside 
restaurant. The frowzy waitress who was count- 
ing out his change was, to say the least, an un- 
promising sort of individual. But the greathearted 
Christian had succeeded in engaging her in some 
small conversation upon the subject of religion, 
as he does whenever the occasion or the individ- 
ual offers the least possible opportunity. 

As he turned to go, having pocketed his change, 
he turned to the waitress and said, with all earn- 
estness, “Well, thank you very much. Please pray 
for me.” 

The girl was almost thunderstruck. It was prob- 
ably the first time in her life that any such re- 
quest had ever been made of her. And she stood 
perfectly silent and without moving until Dr. 
Denman was out the door and on his way. Then, 
turning back toward the long counter, and meet- 
ing another waitress, she said, “Did you see that 
man that just went out? He paid his bill and asked 
me to pray for him. Think of it! Asking me to 
pray for him! I never saw him in my life before. 





1 Dr. Smith is a well-known author, lecturer, and has recently 
retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 





What does he need praying for? But he looked 
like a good man, and he asked me to, and I’m 
going to!” 

The frowzy waitress did not know that it is 
a lifelong habit with Dr. Denman to ask people 
to pray for him. But the simple request, presented 
with such seriousness and such kindliness, was 
something she could not ignore. And a more effec- 
tive bit of evangelism could not be devised. Even 
in the case of the unpromising waitress, it pro- 
duced a sense of inner self-respect for which she 
evidently stood greatly in need. 


“Maybe he didn’t do it, but he said he would, 
and I have never gotten over it. There have been 
times when I have felt as if some kind of holy 
shroud were over me. In some of the strangest 
situations I have had the feeling that I was com- 
pletely surrounded by a divine something. And 
I like to think maybe it was the effect of his pray- 
ing.” 

He was an “irreligious” businessman, according 
to his own confession, but he was telling the story 
of a strange religious experience that had come 
to him because a Christian friend had said to him 
as they parted one day, “Jim, I’m going to be 
praying for you. Sometime, when you get into 
a tight spot, just remember that there is a friend 
who may be—for he has been—talking to God 
about you.” 

That simple promise given by a friend in whom 
he believed, exercised a tremendous effect on the 
life of the businessman and eventually proved of 
value in bringing him to a Christian decision. 


UNIT VII: CRUCIFIXION AND RESURRECTION 


April 11: The Meaning of the Crucifixion 


The Leader in Action 


by ROLLIN H. WALKER * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: John 19:17-30. 


How To BEGIN 


It may be helpful to point out that the Gospel 
accounts of the trial and Crucifixion of Jesus, 
while in general quite harmonious, differ some- 





1Dr. Walker is professor of English Bible, ‘emeritus, Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 
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what in detail. A professor in a European uni- 
versity who was lecturing on these divergencies 
secretly arranged for several of his students very 
rudely to interrupt his lecture; and then in ap- 
parent indignation he called the class one by one 
into his office and took down their accounts of 
what had happened. The accounts given him by 
the students, while essentially harmonious, were 
different in details—that is what you will find in 
honest accounts of any exciting event. 

If the four accounts of the trial and Crucifixion 
of Jesus were harmonious in all minute details, 
it would rouse the suspicion that someone had 
taken the four manuscripts and deliberately har- 
monized them. We have cause for gratitude that 
the Gospel records in essentials are harmonious, 
and so manifestly frank and sincere. 

All four Gospels tell us that Jesus foresaw that 
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his life would end in martyrdom. He knew the 
prophets, and saw that they were all persecuted, 
and he doubtless knew by heart the majestic por- 
trait in Isaiah 53, of the Messiah 


like a lamb that is led to the slaughter, 
and like a sheep that before its shearers 
is dumb, 
so he opened not his mouth. 


God says, 


Therefore I will divide him a portion with the 
great, 
and he shall divide the spoil with the strong; 
because he poured out his soul to death, 
and was numbered with the transgressors. 


Jesus also realized the murderous jealousy of 
the chief priests. He knew that they would not 
cease their fierce opposition to him until they 
had secured not merely his death, but his cruci- 
fixion—the most cruel method of execution that 
the brutality of the times had devised. 


How TO PROCEED 


One may suggest to the group that out of sheer 
love for God and man, Jesus chose the course 
that inevitably led to martyrdom. He cleansed 
the Temple which the high priests had turned 
into a stockyard where they charged exorbitant 
prices for animals to be used for sacrifice. He 
drove out the sheep and oxen, and said, “It is 
written, ‘My house shall be called a house of 
prayer’; but you make it a den of robbers.” 

Jesus also overturned the tables of the money- 
changers who were cheating the poor pilgrims as 
they changed their foreign coins into money ac- 
ceptable as a temple offering. All this infuriated 
the chief priests who were profiting by this dis- 
graceful traffic. And after a time they seized 
Jesus, and brought him before the Roman gov- 
ernor, charging him with forbidding to give 
tribute and setting himself up as a king. 

Pilate knew that these charges were false, and 
that it was envy that had roused the chief priests 
against Jesus. And he would have released him 
if he had not feared that the chief priests would 
bring to the Roman emperor a charge against him 
of tolerating a rebel. Tiberias, the emperor, was 
an unprincipled, suspicious wretch and he would 
be apt to remove Pilate from his office as gov- 
ernor. 

In hopes of satisfying the fierce enmity of the 
priests so that they would not demand the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus, Pilate had him scourged. To 
scourge a man in those days they bound him, 
face downward, to a limb and with a scourge to 
which were fastened sharp pieces of stone and 
thorns, they lacerated his bare back. 

Then Pilate allowed the soldiers to mock the 
bleeding Jesus, crown him with thorns, and smite 
him with rods. But instead of being moved to 
pity, the crowd was as fierce as ever in demanding 


his crucifixion. So Pilate yielded to them, and 
marched Jesus off to crucifixion bearing his own 
cross. 

Probably Jesus fell under the cross as the re- 
sult of the terrible scourging, and when they met 
Simon of Cyrene coming in from the country, the 
soldiers compelled him to bear the cross for 
Jesus. Mark tells us that Simon was the father of 
Alexander and Rufus. They probably became 
honored Christians; we can see no other reason 
for mentioning their names. 

Pilate had written, to be placed on the cross, 
the inscription: “Jesus of Nazareth, the King 
of the Jews.” The priests objected, but Pilate 
said, “What I have written I have written.” And 
the centuries have insisted on thinking of Jesus 
as the spiritual king of the Jews, the Messiah of 
whom the prophets dreamed, and more than that, 
as the King of kings and the Lord of lords. 

You may want to make note of the fact that 
standing by the cross of Jesus were his mother 
and that disciple whom he loved. Jesus said to 
his mother, “Woman, behold your son”; and to 
that disciple, “Behold your mother.” Jesus was 
penniless, but he thus bequeathed to his mother 
a rich heritage, for that disciple would deem it a 
great privilege and honor to have the mother of 
his Lord committed to his care. And from that 
hour he took her to his own home. Note that in 
spite of the terrible torture of hanging there on 
the four spikes, Jesus was able to think of the 
future happiness of his mother. To think of others 
was evidently the habit of his life, for in times 
of extreme agony we do not take thought for 
others unless to do so is one of our fixed habits. 

“One of the criminals who were hanged railed 
at him and said, ‘Are you not the Christ? Save 
yourself and us!’ But the other rebuked him, 
saying, ‘Do you not fear God, since you are 
under the same sentence of condemnation? And 
we indeed justly; for we are receiving the due 
reward of our deeds; but this man has done noth- 
ing wrong.’” The majestic silence of Jesus as 
they mocked him and smote him, and his prayer 
for mercy on the soldiers who were driving the 
nails through his hands and his feet, had greatly 
impressed this criminal. “And he said, ‘Jesus, 
remember me when you come in your kingly 
power.’ ” 

On the surface it seemed that Jesus hanging 
there on the cross was a “goner,” but this rough 
criminal had the insight to know that he was a 
“comer”; and Jesus answered him, “Truly, I say 
to you, today you will be with me in Paradise.” 
And so our blessed Lord planned to enter into 
glory in what appeared to be disreputable com- 
pany. And, thank God! he has been in the com- 
pany of repentant sinners ever since; or what 
would have become of us? 

Soon everything got darker and darker around 
Jesus, and he cried, “My God, my God, why hast 
inou forsaken me?” Jesus thus teaches us when 
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we are tempted to doubt to express our doubts 
frankly to God in prayer. 

Some of the Gospel writers might have been 
tempted to omit this cry of utter desolation, for 
they were teaching that Jesus was the divine 
Son of God, and always in closest communion 
with him. But it is the habit of the Gospel writers 
never to ignore anything that appears to con- 
tradict their faith. They seem to say to us, If you 
are going to do any believing, do it in the face 
of all the facts that seem most to contradict your 
faith. That is one of the reasons why we can trust 
the Bible writers so heartily. They are utterly 
frank with us. 

One of the great spiritual leaders of Germany 
said that after the World War I when Germany 
was ravaged and starving, the words, “My God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” were used as texts 
by the German preachers for sermons that 
brought great comfort to the people. Their Lord 
had sounded the dark depths of loneliness and 
misery and was one with them in their trouble. 

Psalms 22 whose words, “My God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” Jesus echoed on the cross, 
ends in a note of victory. And so Jesus, amid the 
terrible darkness, received grace to say in a con- 
fident tone, as he died, “Father, into thy hands I 
commit my spirit!” 

In language that may possibly be figurative, 
Matthew tells us that when the Prince of life 
died for the salvation of sinners, the veil of the 
Temple was rent in two from top to bottom. No 
one but the high priest was allowed to enter in 


“The Crown of Thorns” by Heinrich Hofmann. See 
John 19:1-2, 
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behind the veil. But Matthew suggests that 
through the sacrifice of Christ every repentant 
sinner may enter into intimate communion with 
the Father. 


How To CLOSE 


After a reverent reading of the lesson in John 
19:17-30, it would not be amiss to ask certain 
members of the class to read in turn one or more 
of the parallel accounts of the Crucifixion, in 
Matthew 27:27-50, Mark 15:15-34, and Luke 23: 
26-49. Ask the class to note any incidents that 
are not in John’s account, and also to note what 
John alone records. 

1. Some might say that the doctrine that we 
are saved through the sacrifice of Christ on the 
cross implies that the wrath of God had to be ap- 
peased by a bloody sacrifice. But who took the 
initiative and “so loved the world that he gave 
his only son, that whoever believes on him shall 
not perish but have eternal life’? 

2. If Jesus had offered free forgiveness with- 
out great cost to himself, would he have been able 
to challenge his disciples to that utter consecra- 
tion to God and to the service of the world to 
which his sacrifice for them on the cross has 
challenged them? 

3. When the divine Son of God, as they drove 
the nails through his hands and his feet, prayed, 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do,” he revealed the love of God to all sin- 
ful and ignorant men. If God loves us to that 
degree, is it not reasonable to assume that when- 
ever a man in the light of the Ten Commandments 
turns away from what he knows to be wrong, 
throws himself on the mercy of God, and then 
trusting in the help of Christ, begins to love his 
fellow men, he is freely forgiven and received 
into fellowship with the Father? 

4. Why did Paul constantly risk his life to 
proclaim that circumcision was not to be required 
of those seeking salvation through Jesus Christ? 
(Galations 5:1-14.) Is it wrong to insist on 
any condition of salvation that does not commend 
itself to the conscience of sincere and sensible 
men? And is it very wrong to insist on a condi- 
tion of salvation that cannot be fulfilled by any 
repentant sinner anywhere at any time? Is it 
also important to avoid a requirement that tends 
to divert the mind from centering on ‘the sacri- 
ficial love of Christ who is the supreme source of 
redeeming power? 

5. It is undoubtedly the privilege of the Chris- 
tian to have the inner witness of the Holy Spirit 
that God has accepted him. But often such wit- 
ness does not come at once. Is it the duty of the 
Christian to center his whole mind upon obeying 
the Word of God, and trusting the promises? Does 
it especially honor God to trust him confidently 
in the darkness? Do the supreme witnesses from 
the Holy Spirit come to those who bravely trust 
God in the darkness? 
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The Group in Action. 


by HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


For THE GROUP 


The meaning of the Crucifixion cannot be com- 
prehended by persons who do not understand 
what happened. In order to feel its deeper mean- 
ing for today’s living, the group must come to a 
fuller understanding of this event and what led 
up to it. The discussion will have two parts: A 
rediscovery of the facts and a group-thinking 
process about the meaning of these facts. 


GETTING AT THE FACTS 


The only record of the Crucifixion is contained 
in the four Gospels. Early in the week, select 
four persons from your group and ask them to 
do a reporting job for the class. Then assign a 
Gospel to each. Instruct them to put out from 
their minds all they know about the Crucifixion 
of Jesus, and in this frame of mind, to read the 
record in their assigned Gospels. Each one is to 
report to the class the Crucifixion events as 
though he were the Gospel writer and to put 
into his report all he found in his story and no 
more. 

Set the situation for the class session by saying 
that a dramatic event happened last Friday. Four 
reporters are to report on it. From these four 
reports you will be asked to build your picture 
of what took place. When the four reports have 
been given, lead the group in making a complete 
list of what happened by asking these routine 
questions: What led to Jesus’ apprehension? to 
his conviction? Who condemned him? Who cru- 
cified him? Who were present at the Crucifixion? 


THE MEANING OF THE CRUCIFIXION 


You might begin this discussion with the ques- 
tion: If the Crucifixion of Jesus had ended with 
the tomb, what lessons would it carry? 

Does it say anything about the destructive 
power of vested interests in any age? 

Does it say anything about the fate of religion 
whenever it becomes the servant of a ruling 
group? 

Does it point to the fickleness of any crowd? 
What of guilt by association? 

Does it say that devotion to good and to the 
will of God lead to defeat? 

What does the Crucifixion tell us about the 
character of Jesus? Guide the group to list all the 
noble qualities which Jesus’ experience on the 
cross highlights. 

Remember that next Sunday’s session deals 
with the Resurrection. The cross without Easter 








leaves unanswered life’s most baffling question, 
why do the good suffer and why does death have 
the final word? Leave the class with this question, 
calling upon them to look to Easter for the trium- 
phant answer to the riddle of the cross. 


From Literature and Life 


by ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ It might be well to remember that three crosses 
were raised on Calvary. We know the name of 
one who died there; we know at least a little 
about another, but the third is nameless. An old 
man who had been very devout for many years 
said, in reminding the class of the other two 
crosses, “I have always thought perhaps that 
nameless cross was mine.” 

In that connection it should be said that only 
one died upon a cross that day because he was 
righteous. It is so common to hear people com- 
plaining of the crosses they so richly deserve. 


It is also too common to hear good people 
exaggerating their annoyances as if they were 
crosses. The girl who had denied herself “malts” 
during Lent had actually persuaded herself that 
she had made a great sacrifice. The housewife 
who spoke of her stupid maid as her “cross” had 
something of the same idea. The aged woman said 
of her impaired eyesight that prevented her from 
watching television, “That is my cross, you 
know.” 

Crosses are made big enough that a man might 
die upon them. In the yard of a small church 
near the outskirts. of the city of Los Angeles a 
huge cross had been erected by using two massive 
logs brought down from the mountain. It stood 
at least fifteen feet high, the beams lashed to- 
gether with an enormous rope. From one of the 
sidearms was suspended a small sign, upon which 
was inscribed in gold letters edged with black, 


IS IT NOTHING TO YOU 
ALL YE WHO PASS BY? 


’ There is some danger that we shall make the 
altar crosses so beautiful that they will no longer 
suggest the possibility of pain. Whenever we 
gild over the agony of the cross we have degraded 
the cross and deluded ourselves. 

“Every plant that comes up out of the earth 
has to make a struggle,” said the horticulturalist 
who had been unusually successful in developing 
new plants. “I guess the principle of struggle is 
ingrained in the universe just as the cross is an 
integral part of the religion of Jesus.” Remove the 
cross and you have removed the redemptive 
quality of our faith, which produces the life. 
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The Leader in Action 





by ROLLIN H. WALKER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: John 20: 24-29 


How To BEGIN 


It would be helpful to begin by showing that 
out of loyalty to Jesus, Mary Magdalene went 
in the darkness before the dawn of the first day 
of the week to pay her respects at his tomb. She 
found that the tomb had been opened, and the 
body of Jesus was not there. So she ran to “Simon 
Peter and to the other disciple . . . whom Jesus 
loved,” and reported that the grave of Jesus had 
been robbed. _ 

These two disciples ran to the tomb, and found 
the linen cloths that had been wrapped around 
the body of Jesus. This tended to disprove the 
thought that robbers had been there, for linen 
cloth in those days was very valuable. Also the 
napkin that had been around the head of Jesus 
was rolled up and placed by itself. Plainly the 
rolling up of a napkin was not the work of robbers. 
So the loved disciple, although he had not yet 
understood that the Scriptures predicted our 
Lord’s Resurrection, believed that Jesus’ predic- 
tions that he would rise again from the dead had 
been fulfilled. 

After Peter and the loved disciple left the 
tomb, Mary Magdalene tarried there weeping. 
Jesus appeared to her, but she did not realize that 
it was Jesus until he spoke to her. Then she went 
to the disciples and said to them, “I have seen the 
Lord.” 


How TO PROCEED 


The teacher may wish to indicate that in the 
evening the disciples were gathered behind 
closed doors for fear of the Jews. But Jesus came 
in; he has had a habit all through history of being 
with his disciples under apparently impossible 
conditions. Jesus said, “Peace be with you.” His 
presence imparts peace to sincere disciples. 

Jesus showed them his hands and his side. He 
assured them that he was no ghost, but the very 
same Jesus whose hands had been nailed to the 
cross and whose side had been pierced by the 
spear. The disciples were glad when they saw 
the Lord. The mainfestation of the presence of the 
living Christ is to all honest disciples a source of 
great joy, and always he gives them a message to 
tell. 
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April 18: The Meaning of the Resurrection 


Then Jesus “said to them, ‘Receive the Holy 
Spirit. If you forgive the sins of any, they are 
forgiven; if you retain the sins of any, they are 
retained.’” Christ is ready to bestow his spirit 
upon all his disciples, and to enable them to under- 
stand the conditions under which he will forgive 
sins, and also to help them impart to others faith 
in his forgiving grace. More than that, he is eager 
to give them such great sympathy and insight 
that they can read the hearts of men, and discern 
whether or not they have met the conditions for 
forgiveness. If we are associated with devout dis- 
ciples of Jesus, we often meet people who have 
such ability to read our hearts that they know 
instinctively whether or not we are right with 
God. 

The experience of Thomas should be considered 
next. He was not with the other disciples when 
Jesus came to them. It was a great loss to Thomas. 
He was like thousands of church members today 
who have not realized the great importance of 
meeting with their fellow disciples when they 
gather together in the name of the Lord. They 
have not understood how faithfully Jesus fulfills 
his promise: “Where two or three are gathered in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 

Thomas was slow to put faith in anything that 
he could not see with his eyes and feel with his 
hands. So for eight more days he was in dark- 
ness. He thought that his Jesus was dead, and 
that meant that his glorious hopes had been dis- 
appointed. After eight days during which Thomas 
had probably prayed fervently and the disciples 
had prayed for him, they were again in the house, 
and Thomas was with them. 

“Jesus came and stood among them, .. . Then 
he said to Thomas, ‘Put your finger here, and see 
my hands; and put out your hand, and place it in 
my side; do not be faithless, but believing.’ Thomas 
answered him, ‘My Lord and my God!’ Jesus said 
to him, ‘Have you believed because you have seen 
me? Blessed are those who have not seen and 
yet believe.’ ” 

Jesus is far removed from pronouncing a bless- 
ing on those who believe without adequate evi- 
dence. “Take heed that no one leads you astray,” 
he said. Faith built upon inadequate evidence, 
when discredited, often leads to a violent reaction 
toward unbelief. What Jesus is commending is 
that faith in higher things which is willing to make 
adventures to discover whether our highest hopes 
can be trusted. 

The teacher may use some _ illustrations: 
Christopher Columbus had never seen the new 
world, but in spite of the warning that he would 
drop off when he came to the edge of the earth, 
he started out in his little ships on his dangerous 
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voyage. He believed that there was a land to be 
discovered beyond the sea. 

The development of gasoline from nature’s 
crude oil is one example of the unusual results 
often achieved by men who believe without hav- 
ing seen. 

Thomas Edison had no proof that he would be 
able to discover a way of bringing lamps of light 
out of an electric wire, and he tried a very great 
number of experiments that yielded negative re- 
sults. But he was so persistent in his experiments 
that now all over the world men are enjoying the 
radiance of the electric light. 

The schoolmaster of Thomas Edison wrote to 
his father saying, “I do not think your son is 
capable of receiving an education.” But Edison’s 
father continued to manifest his faith by persist- 
ent efforts for his son’s education; and lo, his son 
developed into the world-famed inventor. 

It is our business, in spite of all discourage- 
ments, to teach the gospel to all with whom we 
come in contact. Jesus is risen and is reinforcing 
efforts to bring blessings to the ignorant and the 
suffering and to those who are wandering in dark- 
ness and sin. 

Jesus said, “Make disciples of all nations, .. . 
and lo, I am with you always, to the close of the 
age.” And we should give him an opportunity to 
show to the world the way in which he gloriously 
fulfills his promise to be with those who proclaim 
his gospel far and wide. 

Continue the lesson discussion by suggesting 
that if we are troubled with doubts as to whether 
Jesus rose from the dead, the wise course is not 
to center our thoughts exclusively on the docu- 
ments that record his Resurrection, although they 
can bear the most searching examination. The 
wise course is to make an added laboratory test 
of his living presence by standing for him in the 
face of the world’s opposition, or by taking his 
gospel to another benighted mind. Note the way 
the Spirit of God gives us a vivid sense of the 
Master’s presence and an added indication of the 
way he gives saving power to his gospel. 

We are not saying that the messengers of Christ 
will not have discouraging experiences. It seemed 
that John G. Paton, the great missionary, would 
soon be served up for dinner by the cannibals of 
the New Hebrides. His faith held out, however, 
and suddenly the sentiment of the islanders 
changed in his favor, and Christ became a domi- 
nant influence in the island. 

The Christian is to consider his neighborhood, 
his country, and the world, as parts of a great 
research laboratory in which, by obeying the 
teachings of his Master, he is to do his part to 
demonstrate that Jesus Christ is a living power 
ready to bring blessings and fullness of life to all 
who bravely follow his commandments. 

It is the special duty of Christians to pray day 
and night for the baptism of the Holy Spirit upon 
the church. When the Spirit had been poured out 


Three Lions 
“Christ and Thomas,” by Ernst Zimmerman, See John 


20: 24-29. 


at Pentecost (Acts 2), the disciples had little or 
no temptation to doubt that Jesus had risen. 
Neither will his followers doubt it today if they 
unite with the brotherhood in prayer and, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, co-operate with all 
their fellow disciples in good work for the spread 
of the Kingdom. Eye has not seen, nor ear heard 
the wonderful things that are to happen when all 
types of people co-operate in eager and sacrificial 
efforts to bring in the kingdom of God. The amaz- 
ing discoveries of science, such as the radio and 
television, are only a faint suggestion of the spirit- 
ual discoveries that will be made when we ven- 
ture upon the promises of our God and unitedly 
carry out his program for the uplift of the world. 


How To CLosE 


1. Ask the members of the class to state what 
to them personally is the strongest evidence that 
the Christ who was crucified has been and is today 
a living power in the world. 

2. Are the evidences that the living Christ has 
been at work in history, and is at work in the 
world today, so many-sided and diverse that if 
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some of our arguments could be denied, our faith 
in the living Christ would still stand on a firm 
foundation? 

3. Is the history of missions, including the his- 
tory of the missionary work that brought our own 
barbarous ancestors to Christianity, one of the 
strong evidences that a living Christ mightily rein- 
forces those who proclaim his gospel? 

4, Why is the testing of the reality of Christ’s 
living presence of such immense importance that 
it would justify the most costly experiments in 
carrying out the program of Jesus? 


The Group in Action 


by HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classvs 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


For THE GROUP 


The Crucifixion was an event in time that 
ended when Joseph of Arimathea took Jesus 
from the cross and laid him in a tomb. The Cru- 
cifixion lasted three hours. The Resurrection also 
was an event in time. It followed close upon the 
Crucifixion. Mary first experienced its reality. 
The disciples followed: one, then two, and then 
all but Thomas, and finally Thomas. 

Later, two unknown disciples walked with Him 
on the road to Emmaus, and Paul says he, too, 
met the risen Lord as one born out of season. The 
Resurrection was an event in time but it is a 
continuing and continuous experience for men 
who come to believe. Therefore, this session is 
to be given over to one such experience as seen 
through the eyes of Thomas who doubted. 


OPENING UP THE SUBJECT 


Sincere doubt on the part of an honest seeker 
is an open road to faith. This session will touch 
persons more deeply where they live if they are 
led to admit their doubts or puzzlements about 
the Resurrection. In an avowed Christian group 
there may be a natural disinclination to voicing 
doubts, fears, or lack of understanding. This 
reticence may be broken if opportunity is given 
to voice these doubts anonymously. 

Pencils and paper can help. Ask members of 
the group to write down any part of the Resur- 
rection story, as they remember it, which they 
either do not understand or which they find hard 
to accept. Before they write, give an illustration 
of your own difficulty with some part of the 
story. Allow about five minutes, collect and read 
the papers, giving opportunity for the group to 
add to the list. Do not deal with these, expressed 
doubts now, but make reference to the fact that 
one of the eleven disciples also doubted. 
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An EXAMPLE FROM SCRIPTURE 


Tell in your own words the story of Thomas’ 
doubt. (You might give this assignment in ad- 
vance to one of the group.) When the Easter 
experience as seen through the eyes of Thomas 
has been presented, ask the group to discuss the 
kind of man they think Thomas was. Why did 
he doubt? Did the physical evidence of the Resur- 
rection convince him? What really led to his con- 
fession “My Lord and my God”? In what ways 
were the doubts expressed by members of our 
group like the doubts of Thomas? 


Tue MEANING OF EASTER FOR TODAY 


Reserve the last fifteen minutes or more for 
this part of the lesson. Ask three persons to be 
prepared to testify to what Easter means to them. 
Select someone who has faced sorrow and has 
come through to a radiant victory, another who 
has had intellectual doubts but has thought his 
way through, and one whose faith has been a 
continuing, constant reality. When these three 
have spoken, call for additional experiences from 
the group. Close with a summary of the discus- 
sion and your own personal witness to the power 
of the Resurection. 


From Literature and Life 


by ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


¢ A brilliant young rabbi had made a study of the 
sayings of Jesus. He had gone back into the an- 
cient rabbinical writings and produced some re- 
markable parallels to the things Jesus said. The 
proposition he was trying to prove was that Jesus 
was not an original thinker. 

He overlooked one simple fact. Even if it were 
to be granted that Jesus copied his ideas from the 
older teachings of rabbis, some explanation would 
have to be found for the fact that Jesus saved 
those sayings from oblivion, and in that search 
we come upon the Resurrection. 

The reason we accept the Sermon on the Mount 
as being the most profound statement of morals 
and ethics is that the one who preached that ser- 
mon died and rose again. The reason we attach so 
much significance to the parables is that the one 
who told them died and rose again. The reason 
we accept Jesus’ description of God and we call 
him “Our Father” is that one who died and rose 
again gave us the assurance that it is true. 


’ A young American preacher was interviewing 
the editor of a great Hungarian newspaper. ‘Why 
do you believe that Hungary will rise again, after 
being partitioned by the Allies?” he asked. 
“Because I believe in the Resurrection of 
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Jesus,” the old journalist replied. “We do not live 
in a world where evil has the last word. We have 
read history and we have been told about nations 
that have come to life again after four hundred 
years of bondage. We would consider our condi- 
tion fatal except for the fact that our world can- 
not tolerate injustice and evil indefinitely. Some 
day there will be a resurrection. That principle 
is as dependable as the law of gravity.” 


& “Read that old classic, The Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World,” the old man said, as he 
sat across the lunch table from a young journalist. 
“You will discover that every one of those 
struggles came out to the advantage of mankind. 
If you want any assurance of the fact that we are 





living in a world in which the principle of the 
resurrection is still active and valid, those fifteen 
battles are the proof.” 


In the city of Constantinople there stands one 
of the greatest structures in the world erected 
for purposes of worship. Originally a Christian 
church, it was taken over by the Turks and con- 
verted into a Mohammedan mosque, all the 
Christian paintings being painted over in the 
process. With the passing of the years, however, 
some of the paintings are showing through, and 
the old Turk guide said, very impressively, “They 
have a strange power of coming to the surface, 
do they not? There must be something in them 
that makes them survive.” 


UNIT VIII: PROPHETIC RELIGION IN POLITICS 


April 25: Is Violence the Way Out? 


The Leader in Action 


by RHODA C. EDMESTON * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: 1 Kings 11:26 through 12:24. 


How To BEGIN 


In this series of lessons the general method of 
procedure should be to view each biblical situa- 
tion in the light of its historical setting, analyze 
it to discover the principles involved, and then 
consider the significance of these for modern sit- 
uations. 

The aim or purpose would be to gain guidance 
and inspiration from these insights for present- 
day living. 

In connection with each individual lesson, the 
teacher will want to make the particular political 
or social situation presented in it come alive for 
his students. Methods of achieving this may vary, 
but it must happen if fruitful results are to fol- 
low. The student must come to see that what is 
set forth in the Bible passages were burning is- 
sues at the time, vitally important for the people 
involved. 

Principles and lines of action that were crystal 
clear to the prophets as the will of Jehovah were 
all too often as definitely rejected by the people 
and rulers because of the human passions in- 





1Dr. Edmeston is professor of missions, Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers, Nashville, Tennessee. 





volved and the great demands such a line of 
action would make upon them. What were these 
human considerations which so often triumphed? 
Why did the prophet see a certain course as the 
will of God? What dire consequences resulted 
from failure to follow his advice? Help your stu- 
dents raise these questions or similar ones in con- 
nection with each incident studied and to search 
for the answers to them. 


How To PROCEED 


1. Presentation of the lesson incidents in their 
historical setting 
. Causes of the revolt 
. The prophets’ attitude toward the revolt 
. The results 
a. Bad 
b. Good 
5. Could it have been avoided? 
a. By Jeroboam 
b. By Rehoboam, and how? 
6. Significance for the present 


Hm Co DO 


Behind the events described in the lesson ma- 
terial there is a considerable background of his- 
tory. Some eighty years earlier the monarchy had 
been established in Israel, probably with the ap- 
proval and support of the prophet-judge Samuel 
(1 Samuel 9:1-10; 11:1-5).2 The reign of Sol- 
omon, the third monarch, was nearing an end. 
It had been one of splendor and magnificence and 
the fame of his wisdom and wealth had traveled 
far. 

The familiar story of the visit of the Queen 


2 There is an account which gives a different impression on this 
point: 1 Samuel 8:1-22; 10:17-24; 12:1-25. 
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This scene at Nagasaki, Japan, shows the complete devas- 
tation of that area by the atom bomb. 


of Sheba is an expression of this (1 Kings 10:1- 
13). In her faraway home she had heard such 
extravagant accounts of the glories of his king- 
dom that she was more than half afraid of being 
disappointed. On the contrary, her amazed ex- 
clamation when she saw it with her own eyes 
was, “Why, they didn’t tell me the half of it; 
your wisdom and prosperity surpass anything I 
have heard.” 

But all was not well. Much of Solomon’s suc- 
cess had been achieved at tremendous cost to his 
people in taxation, forced labor, and servitude. 
There were adversaries without (1 Kings 11:23), 
and within there were those who “lifted up their 
hand against the king.” One of these was Jero- 
boam, a capable fellow whom Solomon had rec- 
ognized as such and had made an overseer. He 
led a rebellion which failed and he was forced 
to flee to Egypt. He came back, however, after 
Solomon’s death and led the people when they 
presented their ultimatum to the new king Reho- 
boam. Then he led them in the separtist move- 
ment which resulted in the formation of the 
Northern Kingdom, Israel, of which he became the 
first king. 

We note here that the prophet Ahijah favored 
Jeroboam’s action. In very dramatic fashion he 
assured Jeroboam that his efforts would meet 
with success, that indeed he would be only the 
instrument in realizing Jehovah’s purpose at this 
point (1 Kings 11:29-40). It may even be that 
Jeroboam’s overhasty action was the result of 
this suggestion. What had induced Ahijah to take 
this position? Was it the “heavy yoke” (12:4), 
of forced labor (11:28), and heavy taxation, or 
the introduction of foreign religious practices 
(11:33) ? The first of these may well have had 
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their influence, for very early in the thinking of 
Israel there had come the idea that their god 
Yahweh was a god who was interested in the op- 
pressed. 

In any case, it is clear that the revolt did have 
prophetic support, not only here in the person 
of Ahijah but also later in the action of Shemaiah 
(12: 21-24). The young king Rehoboam was pre- 
paring to send an army to force the rebels to re- 
main in the union when Shemaiah appeared to 
declare, “Thus says the Lorp, You shall not fight 
against your kinsmen the people of Israel. Return 
every man to his home, for this thing is from me.” 
And they went home. 

Important results followed this division of the 
kingdom. That some of these were disastrous is 
not difficult to see. A little country, in its entirety 
about the size of the state of New Hampshire, was 
split up into two nations. In the years that fol- 
lowed, they wasted their substance and energies 
and impoverished themselves in fighting each 
other. Evidence of this is the frequently recurring 
refrain, “And there was war between Rehoboam 
and Jeroboam continually ” (1 Kings 14:30; 15: 
17). Instead of standing together against a com- 
mon enemy, the great world power of Assyria, 
the king of one worked against the other, being 
too shortsighted to understand that in doing so 
he was signing the death warrant of his own 
land (2 Kings 16:5-10). 

Nor was the break good for the religious life 
of the nation. The northern nation was separated 
from the royal sanctuary, the Temple in the cap- 
ital city of Jerusalem. Jeroboam’s effort to fill 
this gap by the erection of two sanctuaries in his 
own land brought down upon his head the wrath 
of the prophetic party that had supported him 
(1 Kings 13). 

On the other hand, it was a rather effective 
protest against the exploitation of a people by a 
highhanded monarch. It was a movement sup- 
ported by the religious leaders, in favor of the 
common man against the ruler. 

Do you suppose there was any name-calling at 
this point? It would be interesting to imagine 
what the current epithets were. 

An interesting principle is implicit in the dec- 
laration of 1 Kings 12:4. “If you will agree to rule 
justly we will serve you, and have you as our 
king. If not, we will not. You shall not be our 
king merely because you are Solomon’s son.” 
This is a rather clear expression of government by 
the consent of the governed. 

There is much value in asking whether or not 
the rebellion should have been carried out, or 
whether Jeroboam should have tried to secure 
the values achieved without the disastrous effects 
of the rebellion. (See discussion of this point in 
students’ material.) It is worth noting also that 
there was a moment of crisis when it might have 
been averted if Rehoboam had acted wisely. 

There were three critical days when the fate 
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of the whole nation hung in the balance. The 
teacher should try to help the class feel something 
of the tension of those days. Try to imagine how 
the people felt as they waited. “What will the 
king answer? Will his reply be favorable and 
mean a lightening of the burdens for all of us? 
Will he refuse our request? Will that mean that 
we must make good our threat and reject him 
as king? What will that break mean for us of 
the north?” So the questions must have gone on 
and on. Then the harsh answer came, and smoul- 
dering passions flamed in the cry: 


“What portion have we in David? 

We have no inheritance in the son of Jesse. 
To your tents, O Israel! 

Look now to your own house, David.” 


And the Israelites departed to their tents. The 
damage was done. The nation was torn apart. 

What impulses urged Rehoboam on to the 
wrong decision? Was it a childish wish to show 
his authority? Had he not grown up beyond the 
adolescent braggart? (12:14.) Would he have 
answered differently if he had been more con- 
cerned for the unity of his nation than about the 
prestige of the young Rehoboam? Was he insen- 
sible to the suffering that lay back of the re- 
quest? 

Note the words of the old men: “If you will be 
a servant to this people today.” Was his trouble 
that he had not glimpsed the truth expressed in 
the words of a later Teacher: “Whoever would 
be great among you must be your servant”? Some- 
one in the class might try to imagine himself in 
Rehoboam’s place and tell how he argued the 
matter back and forth with himself. 


How To CLose 


Today as the fate of the world seems to hang 
in the balance, depending not on the word of a 
Rehoboam, but upon that of world statesmen, the 
most influential of whom are perhaps those of the 
United States, is there danger at these same 
points? Is there abroad in America, one of the 
greatest of world powers, anything of the spirit 
of the adolescent braggart? Do we value the 
narrower personal or national good above that 
greater good of all races and nations? Are we in- 
sensible to the human suffering which in many 
cases lies back of revolutionary movements? Are 
we as individuals and as a nation unaware that 
true greatness lies in service, that wealth and 
power can only be retained as they are so used? 
If our leaders, and we behind them, fail at these 
points, may we bring down upon our world a 
disaster more far-reaching than that of Reho- 
boam? 

As you analyze the factors in the Rehoboam 
crisis, raise these questions or get your class to 
raise them as to the presence of these same factors 


in our current situation. Try to get concrete 
examples given on these points. 

Note the attitude of the prophets, their fearless 
stand against wrongdoing in high places, and their 
support of movements against it. 

What of us, the representatives of religion to- 
day, we who bear the name of Christ? Do we 
Christians, as individuals or groups, speak with 
the same clear insight and unwavering purpose 
in support of movements for the securing of 
justice, and in judgment on wrongdoing wherever 
it is found, in ourselves, our party, or our nation? 

In closing, point up the dangerous consequences 
of wrong decisions today and the challenge of 
choosing the right way. 


The Group in Action 


by ROBERT S. CLEMMONS * 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Did you ever try a discussion of the lesson 
materials in your adult class? 

It provides an opportunity for more participa- 
tion by class members. 

It enables persons in a group to learn from 
many members rather than accept or reject one 
person’s point of view. 

It enables persons in a group to formulate 
and express their own opinions. 

The procedures in a discussion call for dis- 
cipline, skill, and self-control. Not every teacher 
of an adult class can lead a good discussion. Not 
every class can participate profitably in a discus- 
sion. So, knowing his class and his own skills, the 
leader must decide whether the class can discuss 
this topic or whether it cannot. 


PERSONAL PREPARATION OF THE LEADER 


Read through the biblical materials and the 
lesson interpretations carefully (Adult Student 
and Wesley Quarterly). Do you understand the 
revolt of Jeroboam? What are the essential ideas 
related? Secondly, what are the basic questions or 
the issues that are raised? Will any of these issues 
be relevant for discussion in your group? Thirdly, 
try to master the main line of reasoning. Is it 
logical to begin with the revolt of Jeroboam in 
Palestine and move toward the world community 
of nations today? Master the evidence presented: 
the facts, the experiences, the data. What other 
evidence have you found that either supports this 
view or differs from it? What do you consider to 
be the way God expects people to act when they 
suffer from injustices? What, in your opinion, are 
the implications of this lesson for modern life? 


1 Mr. Clemmons is a staff member of the Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, Division of the Local Church, General Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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GROUP PROCEDURE 


The leader who wants class participation may 
begin with a panel discussion. Pick five persons 
who will discuss key questions from different 
points of view. Let one person master the bibli- 
cal materials concerning the revolt of Jeroboam. 
Let a second person present the ways in which 
we may bring about social change and relieve 
injustice in a democratic society without the use 
of violence. Let a third person describe the 
changes that have come about through the use 
of force to overthrow injustice, such as the French 
Revolution and the Russian Revolution to which 
the author refers. Let a fourth person describe 
the nonviolent ways in which India has made 
political changes that have been helpful to her 
people. Let the fifth person present the need for 
a world organization which will help solve prob- 
lems that cause war in the modern world. 

The leader will need to work out three or 
four central issues which he feels the group 
would like to discuss. These issues are phrased 
very carefully in Wesley Quarterly and in Adult 
Student. 

These questions might be: Do revolutions based 
on violence really achieve social improvements 
for their people? Could the nonviolent way of 
social change used so effectively by India be used 
in other countries? A third question might be: Is 
there any way out of our present international 
entanglements without the use of mass killing 
and international war? 

When the leader presents a question to the 
group, each one of the five persons on the panel 
should comment on it from his point of view. 
Afterward members of the group could discuss 
the question and then the leader could sum- 
marize and move on to the next question. 

Remember that we seek to clarify the biblical 
teachings for adults so that they may rediscover 
their moral responsibility in our turbulent society. 


From Literature and Life 


by ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


It has happened so many times in the course 
of the long centuries of history that the strong 
have killed themselves off and the weak have sur- 
vived because they were meek. 

In Hancock Park, on the west side of the city 
of Los Angeles, there is to be seen what is known 
as the La Brea tar pits. Out of this mass of 
asphalt and sand have been taken perhaps more 
prehistoric remains than from any other spot of 
the same size anywhere on earth. It seems to 
have been true that the ancient monsters such as 
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dinosaurs and Triceratops came down from the 
higher land to feed and obtain water and were 
snared in the sticky mess. 

Oddly enough, the complete skeletons of tiny 
rabbits have been found nestled up close to some 
of the gigantic bones of the great monsters, indi- 
cating that there were rabbits also living along- 
side the pools with the dinosaurs. The bunnies, 
timid and meek, have survived but the enormous 
beasts with their terrible wrath killed each other 
off. There seems to be some very profound truth 
in Jesus’ principle that “the meek shall inherit 
the earth.” The violent come to their death by 
their own hands. 

Something about the tactics of a great industrial 
war, in which big business fights it out with big 
labor, is suggested by the La Brea tar pit and 
the skeletal remains of the bunnies. Such a war 
is one in which no one wins but everyone loses— 
even the innocent public who stand on the side- 
lines and suffer. 


’ One wonders what a man from Mars might 
think of our world with the secret of the hydrogen 
bornb now possessed by at least two great powers, 
each arming to the teeth. Suppose he were a space- 
correspondent assigned to get some firsthand 
stories about conditions on this planet to be pub- 
lished in Martian Evening News. What would he 
be apt to tell his readers about the folly of the 
armament race? What might we expect the opinion 
of an impartial observer to be under such cir- 
cumstances? Would a really criticial analysis of 
the present world situation make very pleasant 
reading? Would we be willing to read his honest 
appraisal of our own mistakes? 


* There is something very significant about the 
Mayan ruins of Mexico and Central America, be- 
queathed to us by generations of men centuries 
gone, who shunned war and devoted themselves 
to the arts of peace. Their intellectual achieve- 
ments, including an amazing knowledge of mathe- 
matics and astronomy, surpass in many respects 
anything else to be found in all antiquity. 
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An Additional Resource 


Contemporary illustrations of the International 
Lesson Series will be found weekly in “The Bible 
Lesson in Today’s News” appearing in The Chris- 
tian Advocate. These helps are prepared by 
Charles M. Laymon, editor of adult publications 
of The Methodist Church. 
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Make plans now to send a young-adult couple 
from your church to the Methodist National Con- 
ference on Family Life at Cleveland, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 8-10, 1954. 


International Lesson Series 
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ADULT BIBLE 


the Evangelical Revival | « 


Historical Background 


by FREDERICK A. NORWOOD * 





To understand John Wesley and the contribu- 
tions of the early Methodists we must first under- 
stand the prevailing outlook of their time. The 
term used by historians to describe intellectual 
conditions in the eighteenth century is “Enlighten- 
ment,” which includes rationalistic philosophy 
with its emphasis on the physical world. 

Some of the main ideas of the period were the 
mathematical spirit, progress, and toleration. By 
the mathematical spirit was meant the belief that 
all problems, political and moral, could be solved 
by the same principles of demonstration and proof 
as used by the mathematicians. It was an age of 
optimism. So long as man applied reason to the 
business of living, the progress he could achieve 
was almost unlimited. 

The spirit of toleration came from indifference 
toward theological systems and doctrinal beliefs 
in favor of a religion usually described as deism. 
By this way of thinking, theology became a branch 
of physics. That is, everything that is true in re- 
ligion must be in accord with reason. The deists, 
who were very influential, especially in England 
and France, generally considered belief in God as 
Creator reasonable, together with the ideas of 
worship, morality, and some kind of reward and 
punishment beyond. But deism tended to fall into 
materialism and atheism. 

There were many reactions to the fads of the 
deists. The reaction that contributed most, how- 
ever, to the downfall of deism was the Evangel- 
ical Revival, especially in its Wesleyan expres- 
sion in England. 


WESLEY’s TIME 


The effects of the Enlightenment and deism 
could readily be seen in England while John Wes- 
ley was growing up. Services were held in the 


_1 Dr. Norwood is associate professor of church history, Garrett 
Biblical Institute. 
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churches, but people desperate for saving grace 
found little in them. Dreary sermons on intellec- 
tual topics, dead ritual that had lost its significance 
—no wonder the people stayed away in droves! 

When some of his friends reproached a gentle- 
man for breaking off attendance at church, he 
explained that, whereas once he had gone and 
heard about his Savior, now if he went, all he 
heard about was one John Toland (a leading 
deist). An observant French visitor concluded 
that England had no religion. Not only in the 
prevalence of empty pews was the truth of this 
statement obvious, but also in the complacent 
attitude and occasionally disreputable conduct 
of the clergy and in the low level of morality 
among the common people, especially in the cities. 

One reason for this moral confusion was the 
Industrial Revolution, which was rising apace 
while Wesley rode back and forth over his wide- 
spread circuits. The old system of homecraft 
manufacture was giving way to the new factory 
system, with its centralization and regimentation 
of machines, power, materials, and especially men. 
The result was a feature of society never before 
encountered significantly in history—the in- 
dustrial city with the factory at its heart. 

In the very decades after Wesley’s experience 
at Aldersgate in 1738, the typical English country 
village with its thatched cottages and relatively 
peaceful way of life was being replaced by 
the clanging factory town with its rows of tene- 
ments and streams of grimy workers returning 
home after fourteen, sometimes sixteen, hours 
of labor. This was the beginning of the age in 
which women went to work in the cotton mills 
and children were employed to drag carts of voal 
through the undersized tunnels. By 1791, the year 
of Wesley’s death, the transformation of a whole 
economy was well under way. 

This revolution brought inevitable suffering 
and moral confusion. Witness the growing evi- 
dence in parliamentary reports on conditions in 
the mills and mines and on the state of public 
health. Witness the lax and degenerate habits of 
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“John Wesley Preaching at Gwennap Pit,” from a paint- 
ing by W. O. Geller. One of the unique features of the 
early Methodist movement was the open-air preaching 
started by George Whitefield and John Wesley. 


all levels of society from royalty to coal miner. 

England was a sink, in which reason had taken 
the heart out of religion and the Industrial Revo- 
lution had taken the backbone out of the common 
people. After the proper qualifications have been 
made and all the exceptions pointed out, after all 
the devout spirits and sturdy characters have been 
numbered, England still lacked those things that 
give meaning to life. A strong voice was needed 
to break through the plodding formalism of the 
churches and the squalor of the people to bring 
heart to religion and hope to souls. 

Wesley spoke. So did his brother, and George 
Whitefield, John Nelson, Hester Ann Roe, and 
numerous others. They caught the fire that burned 
in John Wesley, and carried it to the last corners 
of England and then across the seas to America. 


WESLEY AND THE Earty Meruopists 
Space is lacking for a biography of Wesley, 
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even a brief one. Much of the story is already 
familiar to people of Methodist persuasion. Here 
we can only suggest a few aspects that will be 
helpful in understanding the way in which the 
Word of God found expression in the life of this 
devoted servant. After his Aldersgate experience 
Wesley described the “new birth” that should 
come to all men and women who have truly been 
found of the Lord. This new birth, he wrote, “is 
that great change which God works in the soul 
when He brings it into life; when He raises it 
from the death of sin to the life of righteousness. 
It is the change wrought in the whole soul by 
the almighty Spirit of God when it is ‘created 
anew in Christ Jesus’; when it is ‘renewed after 
the image of God in righteousness and true holi- 
ness’; when the love of the world is changed into 
the love of God; pride into humility; passion into 
meekness; hatred, envy, malice, into a sincere, 
tender, disinterested love for all mankind. In a 
word it is that change whereby the earthly, 
sensual, devilish mind is turned into the ‘mind 
which was in Christ Jesus.’ This is the nature of 
the new birth: ‘so is everyone that is born of the 
Spirit.’ ” 

New birth would bring with it an assurance of 
pardon for our sins. Wesley was impatient with 
those people who dragged on in uncertainty and 
worry over their own condition. The new birth 
carried with it the conviction of justification and 
enabled one to go on with assurance to live a 
holy life under the guidance of the Spirit. A holy 
life was a consequence for those who, being born 
again, persevered. 

Wesley realized early that, if his preaching was 
to have any permanent effect, the work must be 
channeled and organized. Unlike revivalists who 
aroused the emotions and then departed without 
a trace, he thought in terms of growth and con- 
tinuity, of preservation of the enthusiasms so 
easily scattered. 

Working within the parish system of the Church 
of England, which he never left, he expanded and 
transformed their religious “societies” which 
existed for informal worship, prayer, and Bible 
study. His purpose was not to found a church, 
but to provide a continuing fellowship for those 
who had experienced or were seeking the new 
birth. Later the plan of dividing the membership 
into “classes” of twelve with a lay leader was in- 
troduced, keeping the sense of personal fellow- 
ship, of spiritual kinship, that marked the early 
Christians (Acts 1: 12-14, 2: 41-42). 

It should be pointed out also that Wesley had 
a hearty respect for high standards and dis- 
cipline. Membership in the societies was not 
automatic or once for all. Every quarter each 
person’s name came up for reconsideration, and 
those who were inactive or unacceptable did not 
get their membership cards renewed. It was not 
a case, as so often today, of showing cause for 
removal of the name from the rolls; but rather 
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the opposite, of showing cause why the name 
should be retained. In Wesley’s opinion, he who is 
not for us is against us. 

And yet he never closed the door against any 
child of God, however sinful, if he was repentant. 
Such was the power of the love of God overflow- 
ing into the lives of all around him that thousands 
were turned from the love of the world to the 
love of God. We read of a dairyman’s daughter 
who was attracted to the preaching and at first 
appeared in the highest fashion, as if to outdo 
the most noble ladies. And then it dawned upon 
her that such display was foreign to the love of 
God. In remorse she gave up her finery and soon 
became one of the devoted followers of Christ. 

As long as Wesley lived, the Evangelical Re- 
vival found its chief expression within the forms 
of the Anglican Church. But not long after 
his death the movement broke out to form the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church. Perhaps it was in- 
evitable, and certainly, considering the results in 
England and America, it was not regrettable. 
Even after the separation, the influence of evan- 
gelicalism continued in the established church and 
also in the dissenting denominations that sprang 
from the religious troubles of the seventeenth 
century. By the grace of God, Wesley was able 
to forge a new instrument for the worship of God 
that spread to the far corners of the world and 
contributed to the fulfillment of the Protestant 
Reformation. 

Through it all, his Bible was close by and much 
used. The badge of the circuit rider was his 
saddlebag Bible. The mark of a Methodist to this 
day is his family Bible, not a decoration for the 
mantel or another book for the shelves, but a 
volume frayed with much use, a searched book. 


The Leader in Action. 


by BOND FLEMING * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


This is the sixth session in the Adult Bible 
Course unit entitled “From Luther to Wesley.” 
This lesson, “The Bible and the Evangelical Re- 
vival,” is the last in the series on the noncon- 
formist groups. (You may note in this connection 
the title of the unit, “From Luther to Wesley”; 
attention will be called later to the profound in- 
fluence which Luther had on Wesley.) The les- 
son next week will be a summary of the whole 
unit. 

Recall the aims of the unit and of this lesson. 
The aim of this lesson is to show how the Bible 
was used in the Evangelical Revival of Meth- 


1 Dr. Fleming is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 


odism. If the students were asked last week to 
study the fundamental teachings of The Meth- 
odist Church, they will be ready to take part in 
the discussion of the lesson. The following out- 
line is meant to be suggestive only; use it or 
change it as you may see fit. 

1. What was the Evangelical Revival and who 
were the leaders? 

2. How was it influenced by the Bible? 

3. What was its influence in Christianity? 

4. Can the Bible inspire revival in our day? 


1, WHAT WAS THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL AND 
WHO WERE THE LEADERS? The primary concern is 
with the Evangelical Revival and the beginning 
of the Methodist movement in England in the 
eighteenth century. Deism, resulting largely from 
the influence of John Locke, had made God seem 
far off and little concerned with man. This idea 
of God was reflected in the coldness and formality 
of the church in England. The glow that warmed 
Wesley’s heart generated a revival which revital- 
ized religion in England. 

The leaders were John and Charles Wesley and 
George Whitefield. If time permits, you may raise 
questions about the work of Charles Wesley (his 
writing of hymns) and George Whitefield (his 
great preaching). And yet most of the session 
should be taken with John Wesley whose genius 
was manifold. He was an educator, an organizer 
of great ability, a profound thinker, and a great 
preacher. In addition, he had physical stamina 
that enabled him to do the work of several men. 

You might take a moment to compare the back- 
grounds and influences of George Fox and John 
Wesley. Both made a long search for a satisfying 
religious experience. However, their respective 
backgrounds were quite different and led to dif- 
ferent emphases. George Fox lived in a time of 
religious strife and sectarianism. One of the main 
emphases in his teaching was on peace. Religion 
in Wesley’s day was characterized by coldness 
and indifference, and Wesley placed strong em- 
phasis on warmth and experience in religion. In 
both cases, the movements which they founded 
grew out of profound experiences of Christ. 

2. How wAS THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN- 
FLUENCED BY THE BIBLE? This question is akin 
to the one which has been asked about the other 
religious groups studied in previous lessons. 
There is another question which has been raised 
about approach to the Scriptures which might be 
asked in regard to John Wesley: Did he let the 
Bible speak to him, or did he speak to himself 
through the Bible? Especially might this ques- 
tion be raised in regard to Wesley who, though 
his readings and writings were very broad, re- 
garded himself as a man of one book, the Bible. 
What criteria were suggested in earlier lessons 
for determining the answer to this question? If 
anyone meets the test of letting the Scriptures 
speak to him, Wesley does. 
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John Wesley’s long agonizing search for a sat- 
isfying religious experience reached a culmina- 
tion on May 24, 1738. What association did he 
have with the Bible on this date? That morning 
he read from 2 Peter 1; that afternoon he went 
to Saint Paul’s Cathedral, where the choir sang 
Psalms 130. That evening in a prayer meeting on 
Aldersgate Street, while someone was reading 
from Luther’s Preface to the Book of Romans, 
Wesley’s heart was “strangely warmed.” Do you 
know what was being read from Luther’s Pref- 
ace? Doubtless Luther’s work is not easily avail- 
able, but you could find a quotation from it in 
Halford Luccock’s Endless Line of Splendor, 
which was distributed throughout Methodism 
several years ago. Your minister probably has 
a copy of this little book. Borrow it and read the 
passage to the class. 

Would you say that Wesley was converted at 
this time, or had he been a Christian for a long 
time? Whatever answer you and the class may 
give to the question, salvation through Christ be- 
came a realized experience at this time. Wesley 
became a new creature in Christ, justified in the 
sight of God. What are the two necessary prelimi- 
nary conditions of justification, according to Bat- 
ten? Explain as nearly as you can just what re- 
pentance toward God and faith toward Christ 
mean. Stress the fact that faith is more than mere 
intellectual assent. What specific changes, ac- 
cording to Batten, take place as one becomes a 
new creature in Christ? It would be well to find 
these passages, as Batten outlines them, and either 
read them or have them read in class. 

What became an experience for John Wesley, 
he thought was possible for all others. Did Wesley 
want all others to have an experience just like 
his? By no means; the experience comes to each 
person, any person, in terms of his own particular 
background and preparation. This represents the 
doctrine of equality before God. What others in 
this series have emphasized equality before God? 
How does Wesley’s “Whosoever will” doctrine 
differ from Calvinism? 

The form of experience which Wesley had and 
which he believed to be possible for all men must 
be proclaimed. What was the twofold emphasis 
upon evangelism? In the first place, it was a mes- 
sage which should be proclaimed; there was bibli- 
cal injunction to do so (2 Timothy 4:2 and Mat- 
thew 28:19-20). In the second place, there was 
great need for proclaiming it, because no other 
group was doing so. Even the dissenting churches 
had lost their evangelistic enthusiasm. Have the 
evangelistic churches today lost their fervor? How 
do you account for the many sects which are 
springing up? In what ways are they different 
from or similar to the groups about which we 
have been studying? 

What techniques did Wesley use in spreading 
the faith and in establishing churches? In partic- 
ular, what part did laymen have in the work? 
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What did Wesley consider the most distinctive 
doctrine of the Evangelical Revival? (See Adult 
Student.) Relate the answer to the problem posed 
by deism. Do members of the class understand 
what is meant by “the witness of the spirit’? 
Batten calls attention to three passages which 
should be read in class: Romans 8:16; Galatians 
4:6; 1 John 5:10. Read also Wesley’s statement 
about the witness of the spirit. 

There is an unending quest for certainty. Mil- 
lions gain this certainty by accepting it on author- 
ity or in some legalistic fashion. Wesley found 
personal certainty in the witness of the spirit. 
How is this related to Fox’s emphasis on the inner 
light? How can people today gain certainty such 
as Wesley had? What advantages would such 
personal certainty have over legalistic and author- 
itarian certainty? 

Wesley was a worker. His experience moved 
him to do things. What emphases are found in the 
Bible for doing, especially in the teachings of 
Jesus? The Christian becomes a steward, a trus- 
tee, God’s fellow worker. Why does the term 
“stewardship” usually refer to money? Make 
clear, if you can, the truer concept of steward- 
ship as involving time and talent and energy as 
well as money. This involves an emphasis on 
Christian vocation. God calls every man, maybe 
not to a specific task, but to serve mankind in 
whatever work he may do, as God’s co-worker. 
What were the two aspects of service to society 
which Wesley urged on his followers? It’s not 
enough just to relieve suffering; one must also 
help remove the cause of the suffering. In the 
name of Christ, and in the spirit of Christ, society 
should be transformed. 

There has been considerable trouble over Wes- 
ley’s doctrine of perfection. Call attention to 
Batten’s statement that the doctrine does not in- 
volve absolute sinless perfection, but perfection 
in loving God and loving one’s fellow men. Have 
you ever read the General Rules of Methodism? 
Have they ever been read in your church? The 
class might ask the pastor to read them as a part 
of a worship service. Note the three parts to the 
Rules: refraining from evil, the doing of good, 
and making use of the means of grace. 

As a summary, you may note that God’s prom- 
ises are such that men may become new creatures 
in Christ. This is possible for all mankind. This 
possibility should be proclaimed. As proof of the 
possibility, we may have ever the witness of the 
spirit. The fruit of changed lives should be a 
changed society, and Christians should be Chris- 
tian every day. 

3. WHAT WAS THE INFLUENCE OF THE EVANGELI- 
CAL REVIVAL IN CHRISTIANITY? It restored the ele- 
ment of experience to religion, indeed it revital- 
ized religion, awakened evangelistic fervor, and 
gave new impetus to the missionary endeavors. 
Furthermore, progress was made in bridging the 
gap between evangelism and education. Wesley’s 
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attempt to unite the two, knowledge and vital 
piety, is evident in the educational program of 
The Methodist Church. 

Another influence is the social emphasis in the 
church. This emphasis, which was proclaimed in 
Wesley’s own life, has been carried on through 
The Methodist Church. What new commission, 
having to do with the social emphasis of religion, 
was formed at the most recent General Confer- 
ence? Help the students understand that the 
gospel is neither personal nor social to the ex- 
clusion of the other; the gospel includes both 
emphases. 

4. CAN THE BIBLE INSPIRE REVIVAL IN OUR DAY? 

This is a question which might be left with the 
class, because the answer to it depends upon 
them. The Bible has inspired revival before; it 
can do it now, and will do it now if persons study 
the Bible in anything like the way Wesley did. 
Wesley was one of the best educated men of 
his day. How then could he consider himself a 
man of one book? You might let the students 
check up on themselves: How many bring their 
Bibles to the class? How many read their Bibles 
daily? What actual helps or blessings do they get 
from study of the Bible? 
_ Things to do during the week. The lesson for 
next Sunday is on “Protestants and the Bible.” 
We have studied for some time about the dissent- 
ing groups. Now we are to take a look at the 
whole group again, with an emphasis on unity. 
Urge the students to find out something about 
the ecumenical movement. What recent organi- 
zations have been formed, and what recent con- 
ferences have been held in line with the grow- 
ing ecumenical movement? When and where will 
the next of these ecumenical conferences be 
held? What part does The Methodist Church have 
in this movement? Ask a committee to prepare 
a report on the co-operation of the many denomi- 
nations regarding the Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible. Let another committee prepare to 
report on the editing and the publishing of The 
Interpreter’s Bible. 


The Group in Action 


by JOHN W. COOK * 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” : 


Early in the month the discussion leader will 
want to read all of the lessons and teaching aids 
for April: This will give you a chance to decide 
on assignments far enough in advance to have 
them carried out properly. Be sure that every 
member of your group has a copy of Adult Stu- 


1Mr. Cook is associate editor of adult publications, Editorial 
Division, The Methodist Church. 


dent. Have the class secretary send copies to the 
members who were absent the Sunday they were 
made available. Stress the importance of every- 
one’s studying the lesson in advance. 

Arrange the chairs in a circle or semicircle. It 
is easier to have a good discussion if every mem- 
ber can see every other member. 

Begin the session by announcing the lesson title 
and point out that the aim of this lesson is to 
show how the Bible was used in the Evangelical 
Revival and in the beginning of the Methodist 
movement. Draw the students’ attention to the 
definition of the word “evangelical” given in 
Adult Student. 

Ask one of the members of the group to review 
briefly the material given in Adult Student. Ask 
another to point out the influence the Bible had 
in Wesley’s life—and especially the part the 
Bible played in Wesley’s conversion. (You will 
have made these assignments in advance.) 

Have two members make statements concerning 
the importance of faith and works in connection 
with salvation. One will stress faith, the other, 
works. If your group is small, have all of them 
take part in a discussion of the place of faith and 
works in Christian living. If your group is large, 
you will want to break up into groups of four or 
five persons with a reporter for each group. Allow 
discussion to continue from five to seven minutes. 
Have the findings reported. 

Looking toward next week’s session, ask the 
group to think about the question, Can the Bible 
inspire revival in our day? Stress the importance 
of reading the daily Bible readings listed in 
Adult Student. 

Look at the last paragraph of Fleming’s material 
under “The Leader in Action.” Make assign- 
ments for next week. 

Close the session with a prayer that we may 
allow the Bible to have as important a place in 
our lives as in the lives of the first Methodists. 


5 vy al 


In the May Issue 


The International Lesson Series for May will 
continue Unit VIII, “Prophetic Religion in Poli- 
tics.” The titles of the lessons are: 


May 2: “God and the State.” 

May 9: “Challenging the Forces of Evil.” 
May 16: “Exposing Greed in High Places.” 
May 23: “Standing Alone for the Truth.” 
May 30: “The Treatment of Enemies.” 


The Adult Bible Course will conclude Unit V, 
“The Bible in Modern Culture,” and will begin 
a unit on “Practical Uses of the Bible.” The titles 
of the lessons are: 

May 2: “The Bible in Art and Architecture.” 

May 9: “The Bible and Democracy.” 

May 16: “The Bible and Our Literature.” 

May 23: “The Bible and Our Worship.” 

May 30: “The Bible in Personal Religion.” 
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April 11: Protestants and the Bible 





Historical Background 


by FREDERICK A. NORWOOD 


The teacher using these interpretations must 
keep in mind the summary of the Protestant heri- 
tage concerning the Bible presented in Adult 
Student. The authority of the Scriptures, as we 
learn, is basic, never to be replaced by any other 
authority but that of God, be it church, pope, 
priest, pastor, or layman. Every Christian has the 
right—and the duty—to study and search for 
himself, interpreting as God gives him light. 
Nevertheless, his study and searching must al- 
ways be in accordance with the revelation of 
God in Christ. In other words, the whole must 
govern the parts and Christ must be the measure 
of our own opinions. The Bible is not God, nor 
are we infallible. 

The Protestant emphasis has been at once its 
greatest glory and its deepest curse. With the 
Bible as guide, Luther opened a new world of 
faith, and we have all entered in. But, misusing 
that guide, we have gone astray, each in his own 
way, to the scandalous multiplication of denomi- 
nations. 


DANGERS OF PROTESTANT INDIVIDUALISM 


Being his own priest, as Luther would have it, 
was a great responsibility placed on each man. 
Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, Fox, Wesley, all took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to search out God’s 
way in his Word. Of the last two it may be said 
to their credit, living as they did in a later and 
more tolerant age, that they were willing to grant 
the same right to other men, even at the cost of 
disagreement. 

The sixteenth-century reformers were not so 
generous. Luther refused to grant to Zwingli the 
right of interpreting the phrase, “This is my 
body,” in a sense different from his own. Even 
the right of private interpretation led to intoler- 
ance, although no greater intolerance than that 
of the church which claimed the sole right of in- 
terpretation. For if one claims for himself the 
right of independent understanding of Scripture 
and at the same time denies that right to others 
who may differ, intolerance and persecution are 
the result. If Roman Catholics persecuted Protes- 
tants, Protestants persecuted Roman Catholics 
and each other. All persecuted those children of 
the thorn and scourge, the Anabaptists, who alone 
were willing to grant that each might read and 
understand as the Spirit inclined. 

Another danger inherent in the right of pri- 
vate interpretation was fanaticism, ‘extremism. 
The most fearsome example of this peril was the 
radical episode of Miinster, during which ignorant 
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fanatics distorted the standard of the Bible so as 
to render it almost unrecognizable. Lifting from 
it only what they wanted and were looking for, 
they used it to justify communism and polygamy, 
with utter disregard for context and environ- 
ment. 

Still another danger was fundamentalism. A 
certain set of beliefs is said to be established by 
Scripture as fundamental. All other scriptural 
teachings are to be rejected and all parts of 
Scripture not conforming to the “fundamentals” 
are to be ignored. Like Lot’s wife, as in the twin- 
kling of an eye the Bible is congealed into the 
image, not of God, but of the interpreter. “Proof 
texts” are all that is needed to establish truth. 

Finally, distortions of the right of private in- 
terpretation have led to what may most properly 
be called magic. Devotees may speak rather of 
prophecy or of millenarianism. Some Protestants 
have professed to find in the Bible a sort of secret 
formula for the unfolding of future events— 
crystal-ball exposition. In the period of the Refor- 
mation one Melchior Hofmann through biblical 
study decided that the end of the world would 
come in the year 1533. In our own country in the 
last century the followers of William Miller con- 
fidently expected the second coming of Christ in 
1843—and then in 1844. Of the same nature is 
the game of biblical numbers, the finding of 
symbolic or allegorical meaning in the recurrent 
numbers in the Bible—twelve, seven, six hun- 
dred sixty-six, etc. 

The wonder of Protestantism is that about 230 
denominations are listed in the United States. 

The antidote for these poisons is to be found 
in the proper standard for the use of the Bible. 
Edward P. Blair has briefly stated the rules by 
which every man may read and interpret the 
Bible intelligently. They are: 

“(1) Come to the Bible with an alert, open 
mind, and be ready to accept and obey whatever 
message the Spirit of God may impart. 

“(2) Respect the individuality of the various 
biblical writers. 

“(3) Seek to determine the meaning of words 
at the time when they were first written and first 
read. 

“(4) Interpret words and passages in the light 
of their context. 

“(5) Accept the simplest and most natural in- 
terpretation of a passage as its true and only 
meaning. 

“(6) Interpret passages in the light of their 
basic literary character. 

“(7) View each part of the Bible in the light 
of the whole Bible.” 4 


1The Bible and You, by Edward P. Blair; 1953. Used by 
permission of Abingdon Press. 
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How many unhappy chapters of bickering, per- 
secution, and even bloodshed might have been 
avoided by adherence to these rules! 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


One of the glories of the Protestant heritage is 
the English Bible. In its development the princi- 
ples of biblical authority and private interpreta- 
tion have been put into practice with great suc- 
cess and striking beauty. Wherever the sun 
shines, the English language is heard and read; 
and wherever it is read, the language of Holy 
Scripture permeates the page, sometimes devout- 
ly and consciously, sometimes unwittingly and 
unconsciously. Even atheists reflect the pages of 
Holy Writ—if they speak English! The master- 
piece, the King James Version, and its modern 
companion, the Revised Standard Version, did 
not spring at once complete. Long generations and 
much struggle went into their formation. 

Although that story goes back before the 
times of John Wycliffe, we can readily begin 
there. Read the teaching of Jesus on prayer (Mat- 
thew 6:7-11) as if you had lived at the end of 
the fourteenth century and were reading from a 
precious hand-copied manuscript: 


“But in preiynge nyle ye speke moche as hethen 
men don for thei gessen that thei be herd in her 
moche speche, therfor nyle ye be made like to 
hem for youre fadir woot what is nede to you: 
bifor that ye axen hym. Thus ye schulen preye. 
Oure fadir that art in heuenes halowid be thi 
name thi kyngdom come to be thi wille don in 
erthe as in heuene. Geue to us this day oure 
breed ouir other substaunce... .” 


Using the Latin Vulgate Wycliffe and his as- 
sociates cast in the language of their own day 
(which did not seem at all queer to them) the 
Word of God for each to read and understand as 
the Spirit gave him wit. Orders issued against 
the printing of Bibles discouraged the widespread 
distribution of copies, even after the invention 
of movable type. Wycliffe’s version, laboriously 
copied by hand and cherished when few other 
forms of Scripture were available, contributed 
greatly toward the later reliance on the Bible as 
a standard of faith. 

Now transfer yourself down to the time when 
Henry VIII signed the Act of Supremacy and 
took the English church out of the fold of Rome, 
in 1534. By this time books could be printed by 
movable type, and printed editions of the Scrip- 
tures in the original tongues were available. 
Moreover, Martin Luther had finished his master- 
ly translation into German. A demand rose for 
a Bible in “modern” English. William Tyndale 
was convinced that “it was impossible to stablysh 
the laye people in any truth, excepte the scripture 
were playnly layde before their eyes in their 
mother tonge.” And so he set about a new transla- 
tion. Violent opposition from the clergy and the 
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“Every Christian has the right—and the duty—to study 
and search [the Bible] for himself, interpreting as God 
gives him light.”—Norwood. 


lay authorities forced him to publish his text on 
the continent. He continued his work on the Old 
Testament, having finished the New previously, 
until his arrest and execution in 1536. In your il- 
legal copy smuggled into England you would have 
read: 


“And when ye praye bable not moche as the 
hethen do: for they thincke that they shal be 
herd for their moche bablynges sake. Be ye not 
lyke them therfore. For youre father knoweth 
wherof ye haue neade before ye axe of him. 
After thys maner therfore praye ye. O oure fa- 
ther which arte in heven halowed be thy name. 
Let thy kyngdome come. Thy wyll be fulfilled as 
well in erth as it ys in heven. Geve vs this daye 
oure dayly breede. .. .” 


The tragedy of Tyndale was all the more poign- 
ant because in England at this time a change of 
attitude was in the making. It led to the publica- 
tion of a complete English Bible through the ef- 
forts of Miles Coverdale, who based part of his 
work on the version of Tyndale. 

A few years later, in 1539, was published the 
first authorized version, called the Great Bible, 
or Cranmer’s Bible, from the preface by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. “This is the Byble apoynted 
to the use of the churches.” If you had visited 
one and looked up Matthew 6:7-11, you would 
have read: 


“But when ye praye bable not moche, as the 
hethen do: for they thincke it wyll come to passe, 
that they shal be heard for their moch bablynges 
sake: Be not ye therfore lyke vnto them. For 
youre father knoweth what thinges ye haue neade 
of before ye aske of him: after this maner ther- 
fore praye ye. Oure father which art in heauen, 
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halowed be thy name. Let thy kingdome come. 
Thy will be fulfilled, as well in erth, as it is in 
heuen. Geue vs this daye oure dayly bred... .” 


Because of the unsettled state of religious and 
political affairs in England during the reigns of 
the Protestant Edward VI and the Catholic Mary, 
the next important version was the “Geneva 
Bible” of 1560, prepared by English exiles in 
that city. Needless to say, it reflected the influence 
of John Calvin. Using Roman type for easy read- 
ing, division into chapters and verses, priced low, 
this edition was popular and enduring. As a Prot- 
estant at the time Elizabeth came to the throne, 
you would have read in your new Bible: 


“Also when ye pray, bable not much as the 
heathen do: for they thyncke to be heard for 
their much babling sake. Be ye not like them 
therfore: For your father knoweth wherof ye 
haue nede, before ye aske of him. After this maner 
therfore pray ye, Our father which art in 
Heauen, halowed be thy name. Let thy kingdome 
come. Thy wil be done euen in earth, as it is in 
heauen. Geue vs thys day our dayly bread... .” 


Mention should here be made of the Rheims 
version, basic for the Roman Catholic Douai 
Bible, done in 1582 by Catholic scholars in refuge 
in France. Based on the Latin Vulgate, it reflects 
the Latinisms of its model: 


“And vvhen you are praying, speake not much, 
as the heathen. For they thinke that in their 
much-speaking they may be heard. Be not you 
therefore like to them, for your father knovveth 
vvhat is needeful for you, before you aske him. 
Thus therefore shal you pray. Ovr father which 
art in heauen, sanctified be thy name. Let thy 
Kingdom come. Thy wil be done, as in heauen, 
in earth also. Giue vs to day our supersubstantial 


bread... .” 


And then finally, if you had lived a generation 
later, you could have turned to the pages of the 
first edition of the King James Version of 1611, 
prepared in scholarly fashion from such manu- 
scripts as were available at that time and done 
into the literary English of Shakespearian times 
by some fifty scholars. You would have read: 


“But when yee pray, vse not vaine repetitions, 
as the heathen doe. For they thinke that they 
shall be heard for their much speaking. Be not yee 
therefore like vnto them: For your father know- 
eth what things yee have neede of, before yee aske 
him. After this maner therefore pray yee: Our 
father which art in heauen, hallowed be thy 
Name. Thy kingdome come. Thy will be done, 
in earth, as it is in heauen. Giue vs this day our 
dayly bread... .” 


And so, allowing for a few old spellings, we 
come to the Bible as we have known it through 
the days of our years. Now compare this passage 
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in the Revised Standard Version, which puts it 
in our everyday language and yet retains the 
flavor of the King James literary style. The 
next time you open the Bible you own, reflect on 
the sufferings, sacrifices, heroic courage, scholar- 
ly devotion, and faithfulness to the revelation of 
God in Christ that undergird those sacred pages. 


The Leader in Action 


by BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


This is the final session in the unit “From 
Luther to Wesley.” It would be well to review 
the topics in the whole series. By all means re- 
view the first lesson on “The Bible and the Re- 
formers” as part of your study for this session. 
The series included lessons on various noncon- 
formist groups. Remember that the Bible had a 
part in forming and sustaining them. Our Roving 
Bible! traces the Bible’s influence upon the Eng- 
lish-speaking people and their literature. 

The topic for this session is “Protestants and the 
Bible.” The aim is to show how the Bible, instead 
of the church, was chosen as authority, to show 
the difficult task of making the Bible available 
to common people, and to show how certain 
misuses of the Bible resulted in unnecessary dis- 
sensions and legalistic interpretations within 
Protestantism. In the light of all this, the aim 
is also to challenge Protestants today to make 
more and better use of the Bible. Use or change 
this outline to suit your interests: 


The aim of the Protestants 
Pioneers in Bible study 
The key to the Scriptures 
New aids in Bible study 
You and the Bible 


Pr 


1. THE AIM OF THE PROTESTANTS. What does the 
term “Protestant” mean? How did the term 
arise? It is sometimes suggested that Protestant- 
ism is essentially negative, but this is far from 
true. It is a positive and a dynamic faith. A 
young person who became a Protestant exclaimed 
one day to the person from whom she was tak- 
ing lessons in her new faith: “Why don’t Protes- 
tants shout? They have a wonderful faith to shout 
about!” The trouble may be that Protestants 
don’t knew what their faith is. 

What was the aim of the Protestants? They 
were trying to restore primitive Christianity in 
all its simplicity, vitality, and meaning. This in- 
volved a protest against some doctrines and prac- 


m 1 Our Roving Bible, by Lawrence E. Nelson; 1945; Abingdon 
ress. 
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tices of the medieval church, but the faith in- 
volves a reaffirmation of biblical fundamentals. 
What were these basic doctrines? The first lesson 
in this unit was a discussion of these doctrines 
and of their biblical basis. Review that lesson, by 
all means. You would do well to order a copy of 
Protestant Backgrounds in History, by J. Minton 
Batten (Abingdon Press, 1951. $1.00). 

If the aim of the Protestants was to be achieved, 
the leaders were convinced that several changes 
would have to be made. In the first place, there 
must be a shift in authority. It was held in the 
medieval church that the church was the sole 
interpreter of the Bible, and that church tradition 
was equal to Scripture in authority. What situa- 
tion in Jesus’ time was akin to this? How did he 
overcome the burden of the traditions of the 
elders? When the Reformers broke away from 
the authority of the church, some other authority 
was needed. They found that authority in the 
Bible. The Reformers determined if possible to 
make the Bible available for all. There were 
several reasons for this. It was a means of letting 
the common people know the spirit and teachings 
of the early Church. In addition it was a means 
of grace; and furthermore, it was a new authority. 

What difficulties did the Reformers have in 
making the Bible available to the common people? 
Why was the Roman Catholic Church so opposed 
to the translation of the Bible into English? In 
his book on the Bible, Nelson refers to the Bible 
during this period as “the toy of the laity.” Re- 
view the work of Wycliffe and Tyndale in their 
efforts to translate the Bible into English. If a 
committee was appointed to study about the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible, let them 
report at this time, or at the time suggested 
later. 

How is it that the Bible is a means of grace? 
Just what is the Bible? It has been spoken of as 
the record of a dual search—of man’s search 
after God and of God’s search after man—which 
culminates in the person of Jesus Christ. The 
Bible finds people where they are and holds 
before them the possibility of becoming better. 
The Bible proclaims God’s love for man, the un- 
merited grace of God. The Bible was written out 
of experience of religious persons, and whenever 
it is read in the light of the experience which 
produced it, reading the Bible can produce that 
experience in the life of the reader. 

Some idea of the authority which was placed 
in the Bible is found in the statement from 
Luther quoted by Batten: “We should put more 
faith in one man who has the Bible on his side 
than in the pope and the whole council without 
the Bible.” If any of the students saw the motion 
picture, Martin Luther, recall for them Luther’s 
dramatic defiance of church tradition in favor of 
the Bible. The Bible is the sourcebook of Chris- 
tian beliefs and is the authority in Christian faith 
and practice. Note Batten’s quotation from the 


Articles of Religion. What questions about the 
Scriptures are asked candidates for membership 
in The Methodist Church? 

2. PIONEERS IN BIBLE stupy. When the leaders 
in Protestantism made the Bible available to all 
those who could read and gave to them the right 
of private judgment in interpreting the Bible, 
serious conflicts arose. Here is the place to raise 
the familiar question: Do people let the Bible 
speak to them, or do they speak to themselves 
through the Bible? What happens when sincere 
people find different meanings to passages from 
Scripture? Help the class understand that the 
granting of freedom is an adventure in faith. For 
example, “freedom of religion” may mean for 
some “freedom from religion.” True freedom in- 
volves responsibility. An age-old question is: 
How responsible can we make people and still 
let them be free? You may take occasion here to 
show that the Protestant emphasis on freedom is 
really the basis for democracy. So far no Protes- 
tant country has succumbed to totalitarian com- 
munism. 

Even though the leaders in Protestantism dif- 
fered somewhat in their approaches to the Bible 
and interpretations of the Scripture, they had 
principles of interpretation. Remember that they 
were pioneers in Bible study. Before their time 
the Roman Catholic Church had dictated au- 
thoritatively the interpretation of Scriptures. Let 
the class outline principles for Bible study. List 
them on the blackboard. Then compare the listing 
by the class with the rules of Francis Roberts 
and John Wesley as given by Batten. 

3. THE KEY TO THE SCRIPTURES. This is really a 
part of the previous topic, but it is so important 
it merits special listing. Ask the class what they 
consider to be the key to the Scriptures. From 
Luther on, this key is found in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. What is the supreme value of the Bible? 
It brings us into the presence of the living Christ. 
But are the Scriptures above Christ? They were 
not for Luther. Christ, for Luther, was Lord also 
of the Scriptures. The Scriptures bear witness to 
Christ (John 5:39). Do you know of persons who 
worship the Bible or who use the Bible as a 
source of proof texts? What difficulties do lit- 
eralists have? Show how these difficulties, and 
many petty sectarian differences, could be solved 
if the spirit of Christ were used as the key to 
Scripture. 

4. NEw alps IN BIBLE stupy. Is the Bible an 
easy book to read? Certain portions of it are, 
because they have no reference to time nor place, 
but rather to man and God and the relations be- 
tween them. Still the Bible as a book is difficult 
to read; and portions of it cannot be read intelli- 
gently without an understanding of the time and 
purpose of writing, and the problems of the peo- 
ple to whom these portions were written. What 
new aids for Bible study are available? You can 
make a long list of these. It would be better, 
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though, for you to suggest something which you 

have found helpful, and maybe let others suggest 

books which they have found helpful. An ex- 
change of these books might be arranged. 

There follows a list of some valuable aids: The 
main one perhaps is the Bible itself, the Revised 
Standard Version. Let the committee which was 
asked to make a study on the Revised Standard 
Version report at this time. The committee may 
call attention to the fact that many passages are 
made clearer than in former versions. The out- 
standing commentary is The Interpreter’s Bible.! 
Let the committee which was asked to study 
about the editing and publishing of The Interpre- 
ter’s Bible report at this time. 

The following books are also helpful and in- 
teresting. Any of these could be ordered from 
The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory. 

Harper’s Bible Dictionary, Madeleine S. and J. 
Lane Miller. Harper Brothers, 1952. $7.95, with 
thumb index, $8.95. 

How to Read the Bible, Edgar J. Goodspeed. Win- 
ston Company, $2.00. 

How to Read the Bible, Julian P. Love. The Mac- 
millan Company, $2.75. 

The Bible Speaks to Our Generation, F. G. Lan- 
kard. Oxford University Press, $2.50. 

Still the Bible Speaks, Wyatt Aiken Smart. Abing- 
don Press, $2.00. 

5. YOU AND THE Bite. “Take and Read”—that 
statement was made about Luther’s translation. 
Such a statement is in order about the Bible. 
There is no substitute in Bible study for reading 
the Bible itself. We need aids for understanding 
the Bible fully, but beyond the aids we need to 
read the Bible, and ultimately we must go beyond 
the sacred page to experience the living word. 

This whole unit “From Luther to Wesley” in 
the Adult Bible Course comes to an end today. 
Its purpose, however, is to stimulate Bible read- 
ing and study in the future. The best of our heri- 
tage stems from the influence of the Bible. The 
reformers found their inspiration and their author- 
ity in the Bible. They risked their lives to pro- 
claim the biblical faith and to make the Bible 
available for their followers. Christianity is not 
bound within the limits of the Bible, but one may 
almost say that the future of the Bible will de- 
termine the future of Christianity, and one may 
also say that the future of the Bible is with you 
—the “you” being teacher as well as the mem- 
bers of the class. 

We will come to an understanding of the in- 
fluence of the Bible in our heritage as we study 
in Unit V, “The Bible and Modern Culture.” 
Then Unit VI will be a study of “Practical Uses of 
the Bible.” Wonderful opportunities for study 
and religious growth are ahead in the Adult Bible 
Course. 





1 The Interpreter’s Bible, Abingdon Press, Volumes 1, 2, 7 through 
10 available; $8.75 per volume. 
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The Group in Action 


by JOHN W. COOK 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Saturate yourself with the material that is 
available to you for this session. Read the Adult 
Student treatment carefully. Additional material 
will be found on pages 36-40 in ApuLT TEACHER. 

Arrange the room with a table at the front 
and the chairs in a semicircle. If your class meets 
in the sanctuary, have a pew turned around so the 
members of the group can face one another. 

Have three members of the group to be mem- 
bers of a panel to discuss the general theme, “The 
Protestant and the Bible.” Introduce the panel 
members and allow them to present their own 
subjects. Let one make a brief statement concern- 
ing the Protestant view of the authority of the 
Bible. Now have the second bring out the dangers 
and opportunities of private interpretation. The 
third will present Puritan rules and Wesley’s 
rules for Bible reading. Material for these state- 
ments will be found in Adult Student. 

Now let the three panel members ask one an- 
other questions. Be alert to see that this does 
not “bog down.” Have some questions ready to 
ask if necessary. Now allow members of the 
group to ask questions or make observations con- 
cerning what the panel has discussed. 

Examine the questions in Adult Student. Let 
the group deal with them if there is time. 

Get some ideas from the group on the ques- 
tion, What is the place of the Bible in the lives of 
Protestants today? 

Allow the group to examine your copy of the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible. Some of 
them may not yet have purchased one. If you do 
not own The Interpreter’s Bible, borrow a volume 
from your minister so the group may see what 
is being done to help Protestants with the inter- 
pretation of the Bible. 

If you appointed a committee to report on the 
Revised Standard Version as was suggested by 
Fleming last week, receive their report now. 

Put into your own words the last two para- 
graphs of Fleming’s material (“The Leader in 
Action”). Remind the group to read the daily 
Bible readings listed in Adult Student. 

In closing, ask the group to offer silent prayers 
of thanksgiving for the influence the Bible has 
had on men through the years, and for the fact 
that the Bible has been preserved for us. 

Look at next Sunday’s lesson. You will want 
to have hymnals or songbooks ready for use in 
the class. Also, have a record player on hand if 
one is available. Make the Easter lesson one your 
class will never forget. 
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UNIT V: THE BIBLE IN MODERN CULTURE 


April 18: The Bible and Music 


The Leader in Action 


by LAWRENCE E. NELSON * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


No more appropriate time than Easter could 
be selected for a study of religion and music in 
our culture. All Christendom sounds with tri- 
umphant music at this season. The ancient sing- 
ing of psalms from Mount Zion could be heard, it 
is said, for twelve miles. The sound of Christian 
hymns is heard around the world. This is as it 
should be. 

The influence of Christianity, however, is not 
limited even by the bounds of Christendom. To- 
day is the fifteenth day of Nisan, the first day of 
the Passover, in the year 5714, according to the 
Jewish calendar, but that same Jewish calendar 
lists it also as April 18, 1954, Common Era. While 
it denies the messiahship of Jesus, it admits that 
his birth was a focal point in world history. 

Unconscious tribute is often the most reveal- 
ing tribute of all. Communism is by no means 
pro-Christian. Quite the reverse. Yet here is a 
recent stamp issued by Red China for the purpose 
of praising the rise of Red rule in that distracted 
country. Boldly etched on a hammer-and-sickle 
flag is the harsh face of China’s Communist dic- 
tator, General Mao. 

Yet the stamp bears Christian dates, 1921-1949. 
Even Chinese communism cannot escape the in- 
escapable fact that Jesus’ birth changed history 
in momentous fashion. 

Nor has the tremendous influence of biblical 
music been overlooked by the postal departments. 
When Hungary issued stamps honoring Protes- 
tant missionaries and the translation of the Bible 
into its language, it issued a special one honoring 
particularly the man who translated the Psalms. 
A Belgian stamp shows choristers lustily prais- 
ing God in song, while Austria has similarly 
commemorated the one hundred and thirtieth an- 
niversary of the writing and singing of “Silent 
Night, Holy Night.” 

“Silent Night” is but one of that mighty stream 
of hymns whose words and tunes have through 
generations deepened and broadened the religious 
experiences of mankind. How many other hymns 
(not to mention other forms of religious music) 
have been written? 

No man can ever know. “Christianity marches 





1 Dr. Nelson is director, Division of Languages and Literature, 
University of Redlands, Redlands, California. 


to music, and nearly every great advance has 
been accompanied by a new outburst of song.” 
Throughout the long history of Christianity it 
has been said repeatedly that more converts have 
been made through hymns than by any other 
means. 

Methodists have not lagged in the writing of 
hymns and gospel songs. Fanny Crosby, blind 
from infancy, wrote verse from the age of eight, 
and continued to do so for eighty years. 

“As she published verses signed by between 
two and three hundred pen names besides her 
own name, the exact number of her productions 
is not known, but it has been computed to be 
at least eight thousand. For many years she was 
under contract to furnish three songs a week. . .” 

“I have often,” she said, “composed as many 
as six or seven hymns in one day.” A few of these 
—‘Blessed Assurance, Jesus Is Mine,” “Jesus, 
Keep Me Near the Cross,” “Saviour, More Than 
Life to Me”—are still in use. The words of “Safe 
in the Arms of Jesus” were reportedly written in 
fifteen minutes while the composer of its tune 
waited for a train. 

In quantity of production she surpassed even 
the huge hymnic production of Charles Wesley, 
from whose devoted and facile pen flowed more 
than six thousand hymns. 

Both Wesley and Crosby, however, were vir- 
tually mute when compared with the reputed 
record of the ancient Greek hymn writer, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, to whom are attributed more than 
thirty thousand hymns. The hymns of the Greek 
Orthodox rituals are said to fill more than four 
thousand large, closely printed, double-column 
pages. 

One Western hymn collection fills fifty-four 
large volumes, and includes no hymn written 
since medieval times. The compiler of one volume 
on hymns claims to have had “over half a million 
hymns from which to make his selection . . . We 
begin with the Middle Ages.” 

The United States has today approximately 
a quarter million houses of worship. If only two 
hymns a week are sung in each, the sound of 
sacred singing rolls across country fields and 
down city streets twenty-five million times a year. 
Taking into account morning worship, evening 
worship, Sunday schools, prayer meetings, wom- 
en’s missionary meetings, and funerals, the ac- 
tual total probably is several times as great. 

To these hymns and gospel songs must be 
added other forms of church music—preludes, 
postludes, anthems, oratorios, cantatas, Christ- 
mas carols. Radio and television multiply the 
staggering total. 
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George Frederick Handel (1685-1759) was the composer 
of the oratorio, “The Messiah.” Based on a number of 
Scripture selections, this composition includes some of 
our most inspirational religious music. 


Can religious music be repeated perhaps a 
hundred million times a year to groups and by 
groups numbering from a few dozen worshipers 
in some small church to huge nationwide radio 
and television audiences, without making a tre- 
mendous impact? 

That most social type of poem, the hymn, has 
indeed penetrated deeply the minds and hearts 
of America’s people. Ask any assembly to join in 
singing “Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,” and listen to the many-voiced roll of sound. 
Ask next for any song from the plays of Shake- 
speare, or lyrics from Browning, or any medieval 
popular ballad, or the national favorites of the 
Society for the Preservation and Encouragement 
of Barber Shop Singing, Inc., or the current radio 
pluggings, and note the swiftly dwindled response. 

The hymnbook is both the poetry book and the 
music book of the people. 

To illustrate the close personal nature of hymns, 
let us go back to the England of the sixteenth 
century. 

For nearly a hundred years English hearts had 
been starved for hymns. When Henry VIII had 
broken from Rome, the new Prayer Book had been 
turned into English, but the great treasury of 
Latin hymns which for a thousand years had rolled 
out over the countryside, had been abandoned as 
too popish for further use. 
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Moreover, even those hymns had been in Latin, 
understood only by the learned, and had been 
sung by the clergy, not by the congregation. 

English hearts still hungered for religious music; 
so the Hebrew psalms were translated and retrans- 
lated, rhymed and rerhymed, set to this tune and 
to that tune, and sung zealously. The future Bishop 
of Salisbury wrote in 1560: 

“For, as soon as they had once commenced sing- 
ing in public, in only one little church in London, 
immediately not only the neighboring churches, 
but even far-distant cities, began to vie with each 
other in the same practice. You may sometimes see 
at Paul’s Cross, after the sermon, six thousand 
persons, old men, boys, girls, singing and praising 
God together.” 

This helped, but some of the hunger yet re- 
mained. The psalm singing was in the public park, 
and had only a precarious toe hold in the pew. 
Earlier in the century Erasmus had complained 
that “men are to leave their work and go to church 
to listen to worse noises than were ever heard in 
a Greek or Roman theatre. Money must be raised 
to buy organs and train boys to squeal.” In 1536 
the Lower House of Convocation had listed organ 
playing as among the “84 Faults and Abuses of 
Religion.” Queen Elizabeth I called the current 
psalm-roarings “Geneva Jigs.” 

Despite the sneers at their efforts, inside the 
church and out, men liked to sing the psalms. 
Their joy in them was necessarily limited however. 
The psalms were mighty indeed, but they were 
the songs of the ancient Hebrews. Hebrew imagery 
was not English imagery. London was not Jerusa- 
lem, and nothing could make it so. 

In this impasse a self-assertive layman, lawyer- 
poet George Wither “undecently intruded upon 
the divine calling” (not the first nor the last time 
an alert layman has led in a needed advance over- 
looked by the clergy), and published some of his 
own poems in an English hymnbook, only to bring 
the book publishers buzzing angrily about his ears. 

The young people, however, liked to sing his 
new English hymns; so, eighteen years later—in 
1641—he published Hallelujah (a good pre-Meth- 
odist title) or Britain’s Second Remembrancer. 
By now he was a seasoned writer, but war had 
not soured his spirit. “I am hopeful also,” he wrote, 
“considering how many songs I have now prepared. 
to advance a Christian rejoicing, that it will not 
be thought altogether my fault if there follow not 
a merry time.” 

Would Wither’s introduction be tolerated in 2 
hymnbook in the year of our Lord, 1954? The 
question is not altogether a fair one, for Wither 
obviously expected most of his hymns to be sung 
at home rather than in church. He even specified 
before each hymn who should sing it, and when. 

How many of the hymns in the book from which 
we sing week by week are suitable for singing at 
home and for private rather than group devo- 
tion? 
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His designations are intriguing, as one passes 
from hymn to hymn, reading such comments as: 
“When we first awake,” “When we put on our 
apparel,” “A Hymn whilst we are washing,” “For 
a Sheep-shearing,” “A Hymn for a House-warm- 
ing,” “When we enjoy the benefit of the Fire,” 
“When we ride for Pleasure,” “A Rocking Hymn,” 
“A Thanksgiving after Thunder and Lightning,” 
“For Wednesday.” 

How today should Wednesday’s prayers and 
hymns differ from those of Monday or Tuesday? 
Would the house-warming hymn become one for 
a cocktail party, the sheep-shearing, a nylon- 
knitting? 

There are personal relationships also in the 
Hallelujah: “For one whose beauty is much 
praised,” “For one that is promoted,” “For a 
Briton,” “For a Husband,” “For a Man in Gen- 
eral,” “For a Widower, or a Widow delivered 
from a troublesome Yoke-fellow,” “For a Jailor,” 
“For Tailors, Millers and Weavers,” “For them 
who intend to settle in Virginia, New England, or 
the like Places.” 

What would be corresponding hymns today? 
Would they be: “For a Bathing Beauty,” “For a 
Dinner Date,” “For a Speed-cop,” “For when we 
turn on Television,” “For a Lady riveter in an 
Airplane plant,” “For those buying trailers and 
heading for California’? 

Have we lost anything worth while in the de- 
personalization of our hymns? 

Do our hymnbooks in 1954 fit the actual con- 
ditions of our own lives as closely as Wither’s 
fitted conditions in his day? Should they attempt 
to do so, or should a good hymn deal with the 
timeless aspects of life, rather than with the 
temporal? 

In what other respects do today’s hymns and our 
singing differ from those of yesteryear? 

In most churches the prejudice against ‘“wor- 
ship by machinery” is gone. No longer does a 
wealthy and indignant member of the congrega- 
tion do as a member of a Boston Church did in 
1790. He offered to pay to the church, for the 
benefit of the poor, the entire cost of the newly 
purchased organ, if only he might be permitted 
to hoist it out of the incoming ship’s hold and 
heave it into the sea. 

The prejudice against new hymns has largely 
evaporated. “Does Dr. Watts indeed presume to 
instruct the Holy Ghost in writing Psalms?” 
was the reception accorded Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs in 1707, and the offended orthodox damned 
them as “Watts Whims.” Today a church hymnal 
is carefully revised about every thirty-five years, 
in order to keep it in step with the life of its 
church. 

Congregational singing in the language of the 
people has, thanks to the devoted labors of Huss, 
Luther, and Wesley, come into its own, to the 
immense enrichment of the service, without im- 


pairing the very real contribution made by the 
choir. 

The mood of hymn writing has changed. No 
longer are little children taught to sing of their 
playmates, 


Dark and bottomless the pit 
Which on them its mouth shall close. 


A new type of hymn is emerging, concerned with 
the teeming life about us, 


Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 


and dealing with the whirl of wheels, and en- 
gines humming, as man earns his daily bread. 


Then will He come with meekness for His glory, 
God in a workman’s jacket as before, 
Living again th’ eternal gospel story, 
Sweeping the shavings from His workshop 
floor. 


Finally, hymn writing is reaching a new high 
level of literary quality and increased effective- 
ness. So keen is the competition, that no longer 
is a hymnbook the work of one or two men. Even 
the giants of the past, Luther and Wesley and 
Heber, are fortunate to be represented by but a 
few hymns in any one hymnal. 


The Group in Action 


by PAUL B. MAVES’* 


These suggestions were planned for classes. 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in. 
Action.” 


The aim of this session is to help the mem-. 
bers of the class obtain an increased understand- 
ing and appreciation of the Bible’s contribution 
to our culture, and particularly to its music. The 
first part of the session will be used, of course, 
to introduce the class to the entire six weeks of 
study of this unit. 

When one is studying music, it is better to lis- 
ten to it than to be told about it. It is better to 
look at artistic creations than to have them de- 
scribed. Therefore the best procedure for this. 
unit would be to have the class experience the. 
subjects firsthand rather than to hear lectures: 
about them. 

It might be well to divide the class into com-. 
mittees according to interest, so that those who. 
like music, for example, might be responsible for: 
planning the first session. In some cases it might. 
be well to invite a resource person such as a mu-. 
sician or an artist to work with the committee. 


1 Dr. Maves is associate professor of religious education, Drew: 
University. 
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Prepare for this session by obtaining copies of 
The Methodist Hymnal or other hymnals for 
use in the session. Sing It Again! has a good se- 
lection of spirituals. The leader may wish to have 
a piano for leading the class in singing. Obtain a 
record player and select records which will il- 
lustrate the points made by Ortmayer in the stu- 
dent’s material. The Gospel in Hymns by Albert 
Edward Bailey (Charles Scribner’s Sons) would 
be useful in studying hymns. This book, and per- 
haps Our Hymnody: A Manual of the Methodist 
Hymnal by Robert Guy McCutchan (Abingdon 
Press), should be displayed and introduced to 
the class. The latter has an index of Scripture 
texts which will be helpful in tracing the influ- 
ence of the Bible upon our hymnody. The mem- 
bers of the class will need to bring their Bibles. 
Have extra copies on hand. 

Open the session by stating the objective of 
the entire unit of study and perhaps by giving a 
preview of the sessions to come. This should be 
a most intriguing and enjoyable unit, quite dif- 
ferent in nature from the usual unit of Bible 
study, enriching as well as recreational. Then 


1 Available from: Service Department, Box 871, Nashville, 


Tennessee. 20 cents each; send cash with order. 


state the purpose of this particular session. Re- 
view briefly and summarize the points made by 
Ortmayer in the student’s material. 

Continue the session by playing, singing, and 
discussing some of the hymns mentioned in the 
lesson material. An historical approach might be 
interesting, starting with the earliest hymns and 
working through to modern times, following 
Bailey. When you come to the modern period, sing 
some of the spirituals, such as Go Down, Moses; 
Joshua Fit the Battle of Jericho; Little David, 
Play on Your Harp. For variation, intersperse a 
few good recordings of the great hymns and 
spirituals. Keep talk to a minimum. Use a variety 
of music. Have all participate. Time will go 
rapidly. When listening, have the biblical text 
before the class. 

Conclude the session by summarizing to the 
effect that we now see more clearly how musi- 
cians have drawn inspiration and imagery and 
ideas from the Bible for their great works. Then 
end the session by listening to some selections 
from one of the great oratorios; probably Handel’s 
Messiah would be best. Malotte’s setting of The 
Lord’s Prayer would be an appropriate closing 
prayer. 


April 25: The Bible in Our Language 


and Its 


The Leader in Action. 


by LAWRENCE E. NELSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 

Rowlingson’s article, “The Effect of the Bible 
on Language,” page 12, provides further resource 
material. 


When missionaries arrive in a country, inter- 
esting things begin to happen. Augustine and his 
missionary company arrived in England in ap. 
597. Several things happened to the language. 

“With the Bible came words redolent of the 
East, like camel, lion, palm, cedar, and terms of 
drugs and spices, like cassia, and hyssop, and 
myrrh. ... Gem, too, is a Bible word, and crystal, 
which our ancestors used . . . for ice as well, as 
they believed rock-crystal to be a form of petri- 
fied ice.” 

As usual, the missionaries brought other things 
besides the Bible; they brought their traveling 
habits, their eating habits, their sleeping habits, 
their clothing habits. So words of these—bozx, 
cup, mat, pillow—entered the English language. 
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Poetry 


They brought new ideas, particularly new re- 
ligious ideas that changed and enriched the 
thought content of many words which long had 
been in the English language. Bless lost its pagan 
meaning of “to consecrate with blood.” Love 
ceased to be merely a sexual or a family term 
when it came also to mean “Love your enemies.” 

So powerful was the Bible in England that it 
changed even the alphabet. The ancient pagan 
Teutonic runes dropped out of use and were re- 
placed by the Latin alphabet in which the Bible 
came to England; so American books in 1954 are 
printed in Latin letters instead of the earlier 
runic signs. 

The biblical influence, strong as it was, did not 
suffice to change English personal names until 
almost five hundred years later, when the Norman 
French arrived in England with William the 
Conqueror. Thereafter nearly everybody started 
giving babies biblical or saints’ names. By 1300 
one English man in every five was named John. 

This brought problems. A man mentioning 
John would have to go to considerable trouble 
to make clear to his hearers precisely which of 
the scores or hundreds of Johns in town he meant. 
It might be the John the long fellow, the son of 
Will who lives at the end of town and is a baker. 
This developed into English surnames and later 
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middle names. The designated lad would now be 
John Longfellow Wilson Townsend Baker. Thus 
the Bible changed the whole basic system of 
English personal names. 

The recent King of England who resigned his 
throne to marry Wallis Warfield Simpson is 
named Edward Albert Christian George Andrew 
Patrick David Windsor. Thus his parents paid 
due honor to ancestral kingly names, to Chris- 
tianity in general and (in proper order of Empire 
importance) to the patron saints of England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 

The lady he loved had a name that was once 
religious, Simpson being but a modern shortening 
of Simon’s son. 

Sometimes such hidden religious meanings in 
common personal names become exceedingly apt. 
A few years ago, America’s most spectacular 
woman evangelist was Aimee Semple McPherson. 
Her name means The Beloved Saint Paul the Par- 
son’s Child. Billy Sunday had a good name for 
preaching, so far as the day of the week is con- 
cerned. 

Would you like for your son to become Presi- 
dent of these United States? Then be sure to give 
him a good Bible-flavored name. All but nine of 
our more than thirty presidents have had one or 
more names of religious significance. 

Two were named for Abraham or Abram, two 
for Adam, two for Andrew, one for Benjamin. 

Eisenhower is Dwight David. Harding was 
Warren Gamaliel. Ulysses Simpson Grant was 
Hiram Ulysses until the military academy got his 
name twisted and he never bothered to untwist 
it. 

There have been four presidents named for 
James, six for John (including Andrew Jackson 
and Andrew Johnson, and John Calvin Coolidge). 
One for Matthew (Madison was formerly Mat- 
thew’s son). One for Peter (Pierce is a modified 
form of Pierre, French for Peter). Then there is 
Stephen Grover Cleveland, as well as two for 
Thomas, including Thomas Woodrow Wilson, and 
one for Zachary. Nor must we overlook Herbert 
Clark (clerk, for cleric or clergy) Hoover and 
Theodore (Gift of God) Roosevelt. 

Quite decidedly you should give your son a re- 
ligious name. There is more to the matter than 
mere chance. If you are a run-of-the-mill Ameri- 
can, your chance of being listed in Who’s Who 
is much less than one in a thousand; if you are 
a clergyman’s son, your chances are one in twen- 
ty. Godliness builds character, and character in- 
fluences success. 

The Bible did more than change the meanings 
of English words, and the form of the alphabet, or 
revolutionize English names. “It ultimately revo- 
lutionized English prose and verse rhythms. .. . 
Slowly the ponderous vocabulary and the long, 
rolling sentences of a heavy, Latinized style gave 
way before the terse simplicity of biblical diction 
and biblical sentence structure. The English lan- 


guage was now ready for modern authorship.” 
Thanks to the Bible. 

There is indeed a natural kinship between 
poetry and religion. Both deal with the deepest 
emotions and highest aspirations of the human 
soul. The highest reaches of religion become 
poetic and the highest reaches of poetry become 
religious. 

The earliest named poet in the English lan- 
guage, Caedmon, begins his first poem with a 
chant in praise of God: “Now shall we praise the 
keeper of the kingdom of Heaven.” 

The very names of other Old English poems 
declare boldly their biblical origin—“Genesis,” 
“Exodus,” “Dream of the Rood (Cross).” 

Then come the Middle English poets: John 
Langland, whose “Vision of Piers Plowman” is a 
voice crying out for a higher level of Christian 
living. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales with their fa- 
mous jolly crew jog-trotting (whence today’s 
terms canter and Canterbury bells) to a saint’s 
tomb. Monks, nuns, priests, pardoners—all are 
there, and one of the very finest, unforgettable 
down the centuries, was the Poor Parson of a 
Town. “Rich he was of thought and work.” 

If Chaucer were writing today, what richer 
theme could he select than “Methodist Conference 
Tales”? Motels and trailer camps instead of the 
Tabard Inn. Fords and Chevrolets and Buicks and 
house trailers instead of saddle horses. And the 
rich texture of human hopes and fears—preach- 
ers and preachers’ wives, and preachers’ children, 
lay leaders, men and women, district superintend- 
ents, a bishop or two, returned missionaries, a bit 
battered and wise-eyed, young missionaries-to-be, 
wife’s hand in husband’s hand, and both husband 
and wife with eyes aglow. 

Where is the twentieth-century Chaucer able 
to make an annual conference pulse with life for 
the next six centuries? 

Then comes Shakespeare, saying bluntly in 
blank verse that a man’s unrepented sins shut 
him off from God, as murderous Macbeth whim- 
pers, “I had most need of blessing, and ‘Amen’ 
stuck in my throat.” 

Milton in turn sought to justify the ways of 
God to men, and bilious Samuel Butler, in 
Hudibras, gleefully cracked the heads of Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, and Quakers, while Dryden 
teetered to and fro between Catholics and Episco- 
palians. 

Both poets ignored Methodists, because the 
Wesleys had not yet been born. 

The century following the birth of Methodism 
saw poetry break the shackles of an overintellec- 
tualized classicism, in the same way that Meth- 
odism broke the intellectual apathy of religion. 

Poetry too went to emotional and intellectual 
extremes—there arose in turn the Graveyard 
School of poetry, the Satanic School, the Fleshly 
School, all of them to be soundly berated, but 
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Walter Hering 


The influence of the Bible on our literature can be 
readily seen in the prose and poetry of our era. 


none of them able to stay away from the religious 
implications of life. Early in the twentieth century 
Martha Foote Crow chanced upon a theologian’s 
reference to “the return to Christ that is now 
taking place” in poetry. Her curiosity aroused, 
she leafed through fifty volumes of American 
poems printed about 1890 and found almost none 
about Jesus. At 1895 there were a few scattered 
ones. 

“At 1900 there were more, distinctly more. At 
1905 there was a still brighter dawn. But when 
I came to 1910 and thereabouts . . . something 
had verily happened. The fascinating theme of 
Jesus ... had been discovered; and the position 
of the poem that illuminated some incident in 
the life of Christ or that enthroned some quality 
of his character was now securely established in 
nearly every book of poetry.” 

That was but the beginning. Steadily through 
the twentieth century the proportion of religious 
poetry has been increasing in both England and 
America. 

It is the use of material from the New Testa- 
ment that is increasing most rapidly. It is, there- 
fore, the ideas of the New Testament instead of 
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merely the picturesque imagery of the Old Testa- 
ment that are revolutionizing twentieth-century 
poetry. 

Formerly there were two distinct kinds of 
poets: (1) poets, (2) and (quite apologetically, 
and presumably also quite inferior) religious 
poets. 

That line of demarcation has disappeared. It 
was the poet who prided himself on being The 
King of the Hoboes who wrote, 


I cannot put His presence by, I meet Him every- 
where 


and in most poignant words paid tribute to 


The Master of the Centuries Who will not be 
denied. 


And it was a highly sophisticated poet, storm- 
centerish starter of new fads in poetry, who wrote 
of Jesus 


A son of God was the Goodly Fere 
That bade us his brothers be. 


And it was a poet who insisted that he had no 
creed, who wrote 


I cannot think or reason, 

I only know He came 

With hands and feet of healing 
And wild heart all aflame. 


In this increasing wealth of religious poetry of 
the twentieth century several trends are becoming 
evident: 

1) There is a hunger for a strong Christ, able 
to cope with the problems of our age. One poet 
has phrased this in these words: 


Give us a virile Christ for these rough days. 
Another exults of Christ in his earthly life 


I ha’ seen him drive a hundred men 
W? a bundle o’ cords swung free, 

That they took the high and holy house 
For their pawn and treasury. 


To what extent is this insistence on a strong, 
manly Christ a healthy or unhealthy sign in cur- 
rent religious thinking? To what extent is it in 
keeping with the account of Jesus in the Bible? 
A psychologist has said that we ought to have 
statues of Jesus instead of Greek athletes in our 
gymnasiums. Do you agree? 

2) There is a hunger to think of Jesus in con- 
nection with our daily tasks. 


I wish I had been His apprentice, to see Him each 
morning at seven. 
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Is this yearning of the poets being met? Are 
the laboring men turning to Jesus? Is the gap 
‘between the church and the labor union narrow- 
ing or widening? Do labor unions trust the 
church, and does the church trust the labor 
union? What can be done to improve relations? 
Are the poets in this matter the voice of the fu- 
ture, or are they expressing a vain hope, doomed 
to failure? 

3) The poets are particularly interested in 
people with grave human failings. Aside from 
the family trio, Jesus, Mary, Joseph, the three 
New Testament people most frequently the sub- 
ject of poems are Peter, Mary Magdalene, and 
Judas. Is this a healthy sign among modern poets 
or not? What are the implications involved in 
the intense interest of modern poets in these three 
rather than, say, Paul, and Barnabas, and John? 

If you were planning to write poems about 
three people in the Bible other than Jesus, Mary, 
and Joseph, of whom would you write, and what 
characteristics of each would you stress? 

If you were going to write a religious poem 
about someone born since 1900, whom would you 
select, and what would you mention about him? 

What could be said from a religious point of 
view in a poem about a tractor? An automobile? 
A department store? A supermarket? An ele- 
mentary school building? A critic once said, “A 
steam shovel is not a fit subject for a sonnet.” Do 
you agree? Is it a fit subject for religious treat- 
ment? If Jesus were a poet writing today, what 
subjects would he seek? Which shun? 


| The Group in Action 


by PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


The aim of this session is (1) to help the mem- 
bers of the class discover how the Bible helped 
form our language and how the growth of lan- 
guage has necessitated a series of translations or 
versions of the Bible; and (2) to develop an ap- 
preciation of the contribution of the Bible to 
poetry and of poetry to our understanding and 
application of the Bible. 

Many persons in our day are hesitant to ex- 
press an interest in poetry, lest they be considered 
“high brow,” or sentimental. Others carry over 
from high school a negative attitude toward poetry 
as “stuff” which is to be classed with the “dead” 
languages. It may be necessary to discuss the na- 
ture and function of poetry, as well as to help 
the members discover the enjoyment and enrich- 
ment which poetry can bring to life and its cele- 
bration. 

Prepare for this session by securing from the 





Easter’s Meaning 


Since then, a garden—plant and bloom— 
Betokens force, triumphant, great; 

For life appears if we but wait. 

A garden held the empty tomb! 


No matter if the dormant seed 

Is slow to break earth’s winter crust, 
Life is yet stirring in the dust: 

This glad faith fills our hungering need. 








by Webb Dycus 





American Bible Society (Park Avenue and 57th 
Street, New York) a display of facsimile pages 
from the various versions of the Bible. Also 
gather for display as many different versions of 
the Bible as possible. Obtain from the public li- 
brary or other sources some of the poetry which 
Ortmayer mentions in the students’ material in 
order that further study might be made of it. 
Collections of religious poetry, such as those by 
Thomas Curtis Clark, may be especially helpful. 
Ask members of the class to bring in some samples 
of poetry in which biblical themes and language 
appear. Request them to come prepared to read 
some of this poetry to the class. 

Open the session by summarizing the main 
points made by Ortmayer in the students’ material. 
Then say that in this session the class will ex- 
pand the points he made by hearing some of the 
poetry which best exemplifies the Bible’s in- 
fluence upon our language and thought. 

Here the leader might bring up the subject of 
the popular prejudice against poetry and discuss 
our common lack of interest in it, closing this part 
with a suggestion that we look at it again with an 
open mind. 

Continue the session by reading aloud samples 
of poetry which show how the poets have dealt 
with some of life’s crucial problems within the 
framework of insights from the Bible. Selections 
from the poetry of Robert Frost and Vachel 
Lindsay may give a different impression of poetry. 
Read some of the poetic transliterations of Negro 
sermons on biblical themes by James Weldon 
Johnson in God’s Trombones. Encourage any com- 
ments the members of the class wish to make. 

Ask members of the class to share their ex- 
periences of how poetry has contributed to wor- 
ship. Why are the fine arts appreciated by only a 
minority, and why do they seem so divorced from 
the common life of the American people? How 
can we grow in our appreciation and knowledge 
and enjoyment of poetry? How can we help chil- 
dren to learn to enjoy poetry? 

Close the session either by the reading of poetry 
or by listening to a portion of one of the modern 
oratorios or symphonies which Ortmayer men- 
tions in the students’ material. As a closing prayer 
one of the psalms or a prayer poem may be used. 
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INFORMAL 





ARE THERE CERTAIN MEMBERS of the adult groups in your church 
who would like to get together and discuss topics other than those in their 
regular Sunday-school materials? Perhaps they could plan to meet on 
Sunday evening or some evening during the week for such discussion. 
The leader or chairman of such a group would do well to think over the 
points made in the “Discuss It” section below. Those comments refer to 
a situation described in Adult Student but are applicable to other situa- 


tions. 


On the opposite page are listed some materials which your group 


might use for discussion. 














What to Do About 
an Inveterate Gossiper? 


Those of you who have been 
following these pointers from 
month to month know that we at- 
tempt here to suggest some of the 
problems you will meet in discus- 
sion groups and offer some helps 
in meeting those problems as they 
come up. The topics being dis- 
cussed by the group portrayed in 
Adult Student are of common in- 
terest, and no matter what your 
discussion question, you will run 
into many of the same problems. 

The group in Falls City Meth- 
odist Church encountered the prob- 
lem of getting members of the 
group to think straight. The way 
you meet this problem may mean 
the difference between success and 
failure in your discussion. 

If there is any one purpose in 
having a discussion group, that 
purpose is to stimulate group 
thinking. Prejudice and _ propa- 
ganda are widespread, and we 
need desperately, as Christian 
citizens, to do everything we can 
to think straight ourselves and to 
lead others to do so. If your discus- 
sion group is going to engage in 
positive, logical group thinking, it 
is important that you as leader 
understand how group thinking 
develops and what some of the 
pitfalls are. 

The five steps in logical thinking 
are also the steps in group discus- 
sion. First, we become aware that 
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we face a problem. Second, we 
locate and define the problem. In 
the discussion, this includes the 
definition of terms, the statement 
of objectives, and the summary of 
the issues involved. The third step 
is suggesting possible solutions to 
the problem. Fourth, we study the 
various solutions, considering the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
each. Finally, we test the solution 
we have selected and go to work 
on it. 

These are the steps in logical 
thinking. But all thinking is not 
logical. If it were, we would have 
no prejudices and nobody would 
make use of unsound propaganda. 
Ewbank and Auer, in their book 
Discussion and Debate (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1951), point out a 
number of tendencies in what they 
call “non-logical thinking.” These 
are important for consideration by 
individuals who engage in group 
discussion because nearly all of 
them are intensified when we think 
in groups. 

“We tend to think in random 
fashion,” that is, it is hard for us 
to focus on one issue and stick to it. 
In discussion, we tend to go off 
on an interesting, related sidetrack, 
or to tell a good story we are re- 
minded of. 

“We tend to be suggestible.” We 
take hints and accept what others 
say without verification. We quote 
newspapers and books as if they 
could not be wrong, and we are 
inclined to accept what sounds 
good at first statement. 

“We tend to succumb to personal 
appeals.” If we like somebody or 
if he has just paid us a compliment, 
we tend to fall in with his ideas or 
his plans. 


“We tend to accept specious 
arguments.” Have you ever heard 
a speaker say, “I have never seen 
that happen,” as a proof that it did 
not happen? 

“We tend to conform to group 
standards in belief and action.” 
How often have you in your group 
discussion refrained from express- 
ing what you really thought be- 
cause you were afraid that it would 
offend certain members of the 
group? We want to keep good 
feeling in the group and also to 
maintain our own personal status. 
For those reasons, we may soft- 
pedal some of our ideas and even 
our convictions. 

There is no reason why a person 
should deliberately raise argu- 
ments when he knows other mem- 
bers of the group will disagree. 
On the other hand, if we are 
seriously seeking some truth that 
bears on the problem, then we 
must be willing to be frank in our 
statements. We do not have to be 
disagreeable or emotional about it, 
but we must speak out. 

“We tend to intensify our prej- 
udices.” This is true if we are in 
groups which share our own beliefs 
that are not based on reasoned 
judgment. If we hear someone else 
express an idea that bears out our 
own prejudice, we are inclined to 
like what he says and be strength- 
ened in it. Of course, groups can 
often overcome prejudice in indi- 
viduals, too. Does anybody in your 
group challenge another when he 
says, “All Jews are crooked,” or 
some similar generalization? 

“We tend to become susceptible 
to propaganda.” Here again, we 
tend to be influenced by what we 
want to believe, by winsome per- 
sonality, or by arguments based on 
weak foundations. 


Wuat Tuey Dip 

The discussion group described 
in Adult Student for this month, in 
discussing the problem of gossip 
began to get emotional and impul- 
sive. Lee Tarkinson, their leader, 
recognized what was happening 
and cxlled on them to be logical. 
Fred Kopp came to the rescue, but 
he began to be random in his think- 




















DISCUSSIONS 








ing, and Lee had to remind him 
also that thinking must be critical 
—that is, dispassionate and based 
on evidence and facts. 

Through an effort to discover 
facts and to put them together 
logically, the group found a solu- 
tion to the problem of gossip in 
their midst. Only by being frank 
and honest could this have come 
about. 


Wuat You Can Do 


1. Keep the discussion moving 
through its logical steps toward a 
goal. This should encourage logical 
discussion. Every discussion may 
not include all of the five steps, but 
you must know what you are talk- 
ing about and what you are trying 
to do before you can go very far. 

2. Keep the discussion on the 
topic. Going off on tangents will 
not solve your problem or reach 
your goal. 

3. Be critical. Critical judgment 
is not necessarily unfavorable to 
someone. It is careful judgment, 
based on facts and evidence. Every 
statement of opinion ought to be 
evaluated critically. Ask, Why do 
you say that? How do you know? 
Where did the evidence come 
from? It is well to look at it criti- 
cally; it may be a prejudice shared 
by everybody in the group. 

4. Encourage members to be 
frank and honest in facing issues. 
Recognize the right of every in- 
dividual to have his opinion and 
to have a right to express it and 
support it. 

If you feel that some are hesita- 
ting to express themselves, you 
may be able to draw them out, 
either by calling on them or by 
expressing your own opinion. Do 
not call on anyone by name if you 
think he may be embarrassed. In 
expressing your own opinion, be 
sure you indicate that it is only 
one opinion. You may begin, “It 
seems to me that... may be true.” 
This makes your statement the 
contribution of one person to the 
discussion, which belongs to all. 
If you are frank and honest your- 
self, that should encourage others 
to express themselves. 

—J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


ADULT 





TEACHER 


The magazine section of this issue 
provides a wealth of material for 
discussion questions. 

If your group follows the sug- 
gestions given in “Exploring Needs 
of Adult Classes,” page 4, they may 
make some purposeful plans for 
future study. 

“The United Nations and the 
H-Bomb,” by Estes Kefauver, page 
10, raiscs some questions of intense 
interest to everyone. Used with 
resource material from the Inter- 
national Lesson Series, April 25, 
it should stimulate a_ thought- 
provoking session. 

“The Co-operative Movement in 
the Light of Christian Ideals,” by 
Jerry Voorhis, page 2, might help 
members of the group think 
through some troubling economic 
questions. Additional resource ma- 
terial for a discussion of this matter 
is given in the current issue of 
Learning for Life. 

Religion for Vital Living, re- 
viewed on page 15, will suggest a 
number of problems and questions 
which may be discussed with profit. 
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ADULT 





STUDENT 


The “Book to Discuss” this month 
is Who Speaks for Man? by Nor- 
man Cousins, editor of The Satur- 
day Review. Lyndon B. Phifer, 
associate editor of adult publica- 
tions, outlines an informal group 
discussion based on the last chapter 
of this book, entitled “The Sum- 
ming Up.” The topic for discussion: 
Is it important and desirable at this 
stage of human development that 
the United Nations shall be trans- 


formed into a federated world 
government? 

Two opposing views on the 
United Nations’ Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights are briefly 
outlined in this issue. The first is 
a negative view by John W. 
Bricker, United States senator from 
Ohio. The affirmative viewpoint is 
held by Hubert H. Humphrey, 
United States senator from Min- 
nesota. An editorial helps the 
reader analyze the arguments of 
the two senators with a view to 
making up their own minds. Group 
consideration of the two articles 
would be valuable. 

“Followers Have Rights,” by 
John Edward Lantz, suggests a 
topic for informed discussion. 


LEARNING 





moe FOR LIFE 


“Co-operatives in a Mixed Econ- 
omy,” is the first study unit in 
Learning for Life, April-June, 
1954. Introducing the unit the 
author, Dean M. Kelley, says: 

“In meeting life’s problems, men 
may work together. Actually, some 
problems require group effort for 
their solution, others can best be 
solved by individuals working 
singly. But men’s lives are shaped 
by their attitudes; and when con- 
fronted by a new task, a man may 
approach it with the desire to work 
it out alone, or with the desire to 
have the help of others and in turn 
to help them... . In these two con- 
trasting attitudes we have the seeds 
of two ways of life: the one we call 
competition and the other we call 
co-operation.” 

The four topics in this unit are: 
“Is Co-operation Natural?” “The 
First Co-operatives,” “Types of 
Co-operatives,” and “The Troubles 
of Co-operatives.” 

Two other courses of study are 
included in the April-June issue: 
“The Family: First School in 
Christian Living,” “They Say .. .” 












BLACK LEATHER R S V BIBLE. Size, 5'%x81, 
inches. Bound in beautiful black genuine leather; 
stamped in gold; pages edged in red-under-gold. 
Printed on a good grade Bible paper in large, easy- 
to-read type. Ribbon place marker. This  sturdy- 
bound Bible will give years of service. Its conven- 


ient size makes it easy to use... easy to carry! 


(TN) postpaid, $10.00 





In the beginning God created? 
the heavens and the earth. 2 The 
earth was without form and void, and. 











(Actual size type in Leather and Buckram Bible) 


BUCKRAM-BOUND R S V BIBLE. This attrac- 
tive Bible is the same size and has the same con- 
tents as the leather Bible described above. Bound 
in maroon buckram with sturdite spine stamped in 
gold. Two-color jacket. A wonderful gift for church 
members, friends, for any occasion! 


(TN) postpaid, $6.00 


Quantity Prices on Buckram-Bound RSV 
12 to 49 copies each, $5.40 
50 to 99 copies each, $5.10 
each, $4.80 


100 or more copies 





Now there’s an RSV Bible 
for your every need! 


e New Pulpit Editions 
e New Pew Editions 
e Editions for Your Personal Use 


Choose your Revised Standard Version Bible for 
your specific need from the many new editions 
and bindings below! All are handsomely bound— 
some illustrated! 


R S V PULPIT BIBLES. These long-awaited editions are 
9 11/16x12 3/16 inches, gold-stamped, gold edges. 

TN-5B. Black levant grained cowhide. Square corners. Blind 
frame front and back covers and gold roll . postpaid, $60.00 


TN-5R. Same as above, but with red levant grained cowhide 


binding postpaid, $60.00 


TN-6B. Black levant grained morocco. Beveled boards. Round 
corners. Two gold lines on inside of cover .. postpaid, $80.00 


TN-6R. Same as TN-6B, but with red levant grained morocco 
binding . postpaid, $80.00 


TN-7B. Black genuine sealskin. Cushioned beveled boards. 
Round corners. Two gold lines on inside cover. Leather hinge. 


postpaid, $100.00 


TN-7R. Same as TN-7B, but with red genuine sealskin bind- 
ESS OO Oe ree err mr ere postpaid, $100.00 


N the beginning God 
the heavens and the ea 
earth was without form 


(Actual size type in Pulpit Bibles) 


RSV PEW EDITION. Complete text with footnotes. Overall 
size, 914x784 inches. 992 pages. Black cloth over boards; 
square corners, red edges. Genuine gold stamping on spine. 
Imprinted presentation plate on the inside front cover. Suitable 
for church pews, schools and colleges as student text. 


I ee a cg h 8 eA a a ek postpaid, $3.00 





Write for your free copy of “Book Talk” today. In it, you'll find 
chatty, informative reviews of 32 books specially chosen for family 
reading. 











Add state sales tax, if necessary—none on interstate orders 
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PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 


Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 
Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 Nashville 2 
Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 


When in Atlanta or Boston, stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. . In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 





Dallas 1 
New York 11 
San Francisco 2 


Baltimore 3 






































